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A Pair of Silver Foxes 
Photographed by St, Georges Bay Fur Co. 











(First Morning) 

T was just about 6:55 A. M. when I climbed 
into Mayland’s motor boat; and found my 
long-legged friend and fellow-sinner; with 

one hand on the @ywheel of the engine, waiting 
for me. We had planned to go the morning be- 
fore, but a thick, misty daybreak, backed up by a 
northeasteriy wind, promised too strongly of rain, 
so we gave it up. Gave it up and got left; it 
turned out to be right after all. This time nothing 
short of a tornado would have kept us ashore, 
and that would have required a pretty stiff one. 

Our intentions were to anchor in the chan- 
nel leading to the feeding grounds. The tide 
accommodatingly receded to its lowest mark at 
7:30, and, as you know, the ducks are always 
looking for a breakfast about that time, especial- 
ly in December, when daylight comes rather late. 
At this period of the year, hundreds—yes, thou- 
sands of Old Squaws put in appearance for the 
purpose of wintering around Plymouth Bay. The 
place where we shoot is only a small part of the 
bay, a mere dot, yet hundreds of the long-tailed 
fellows fly about continually, and the man that 
gets his decoys out when the tide serves around 
sunrise, is going to have as fine an hour of sport 
as he could wish for. 

One thing Mayland and I have decided; and 
that is, an Old Squaw and a “Quandy” are one 
and the same. We've argued the question with 
several gunners around here, and we've still got 
to be shown. 

A puff of smoke and a roar of black powder, 
proclaimed a thunderous warning that somebody 
was there ahead of us. Sure enough, there sat a 
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And Christmas wishes and Christmas lists must 
be considered. 





One of the most useful, practical and appreciated 


gifts that you can possibly give to a man or boy 
(and many women, for that matter) is one of 
the Stevens Rifles or Shotguns. 

Stevens Arms are for sale at all dealers. 

Stevens Rifles are made for young boys—for 
full-grown men—from the lightest and most 
moderate-priced arms to the highest grade Rifles 
for expert shooting. 


And then there are the Shotguns, single barrel, 
double barrel and repeating—for all trap or field 
purposes—for young or old—experts or novices. 


WISH FOR A STEVENS FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIVE A STEVENS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Our big, profusely illustrated descriptive catalog 
tells you in detail about all the different Stevens 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. 
It is a good book to have in your possession all 
the year ’round—at Christmas time it is espe- 
cially useful. 


_J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY _ 


~ Largest Makers Sporting Firearms in the World —_ 


- CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





Old Squaw Shooting ’Round Plymouth Bay 


man in a dory. He had two strings of Old 
Squaw decoys out ahead of him, and was stop- 
ping an occasional bird. We were thankful for 
his presence, for we were going farther on, and 
we could keep the birds flying between us. 
Arriving at our position, we put out a string 
of coot decoys, then thanks to the cloven-hoofed 
fiend, we snarled up the Old Squaw decoys inte 


a helpless tangle, then drifted rapidly away with - 


the strong out-running tide. And while Mayland 
fussed and fumed with the offending miscreants, 
[ sat sorrowfully and watched three white-wings 
and five Old Squaws swing over the other decoys, 
far out of range. 

To make things more interesting, the engine 
didn’t start the first time, and while my com- 
panion-in-misery squirted the Standard Oil juice 
at that piece of cast-iron contrariness, I saw a 
white-wing sail at the decoys. First he’d fly a 
few feet, then scale. He did this several times, 
with his eye square on them, then he dropped 
into them and began swimming around. Pretty 
soon he was enjoying the company of four Old 
Squaws. Friends, I won’t say anything here that 
I’ll be sorry for, in fact I discovered that words 
weren't of any use, stili—“Oh, well!” Fuinally the 
engine went off with a report that was louder 
than any gun could make, and away went the 
birds. Draw the curtain—I’m all in. 

When we got the Old Squaw: decoys properly 
placed, we were cross enough to shoot them full 
of holes, and so “worked up” that we missed the 
first bird. After awhile we got a grip on our- 
selves, and did better. Conditions couldn’t have 
been more to our taste; tide, time and temper 
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were all right now. When we fired into a bunch 
of birds, they (what remained), flew over to the 
other man—and when he fired into a bunch— 
same thing for us. So you see we had them 
either way. 

We were knocking singles and doubles, han- 
dily, and feeling in the best of spirits, when we 
discovered that the old fellow with the horns 
and mis-shapen foot was after us again. Oh, yes; 
he has his forked tail pointing our way, all right. 
He’d only relaxed for a new grip. It came in 
this interesting manner. I don’t know why the 
man in the dory wanted to come down where we 
were. I won’t even attempt to guess at anything 
so foolish, but down he came, towing his decoys 
behind us. He anchored about seventy-five yaris 
from us, right plumb in range. He had hardly 
located, when I covered a bunch of Old Squaws. 
and had to let them go past without a gun. If I'd 
fired, I would have shot the whiskers off the old 
gent. I have learned since that the man was 
slightly deaf. Probably a good thing—our re- 
marks weren’t complimentary. 

After passing several shots for fear of com- 
mitting murder, we pulled up anchor and decoys 
and went up into the berth that the man had 
vacated. We had lost considerable time fooling 
around one way and another, and the tide had 
gained quite noticeably, allowing the birds to get 
inside in shoal water, where they remained. Still, 
there was a little luck in store for us yet. 

The decoys over, amid many grunts and 
groans, we sat down with what patience we had 
left, to await developments. The first thing to 
develop was a visitor in the shape of an Old 
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GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck, Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
“EVERYTHING IN THE BIRD LINE 
FROM A CANARY TO AN OSTRICH," 
I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 


in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “ F” DARIEN, CONN, 


RAINBOW TROUT 
are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking witb 


some of the nice yearlings or fry from our hatchery, and 
you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C, Wood. Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking pur- 
poses, 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN’ -_ New Preston, Conn. 


of all ages for stocking brooks 
Brook Trout and lakes. Brook trout ¢ 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 





FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 
eyed cees in season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address 
. F. HOXIE, R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 





LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails) 


Please book orders quickly 


E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St... NEW YORK 


cents, Large stock prehistoric and modern 
Indian relics, old guns and Ee slacks 


Curios, Den curios for sale. Illustrated list, 5 
& ddress 


curios, minerals, fossils, etc. 
CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 


All available shooting points on one of the best goose anl- 
duck ponds in Eastern Mass. One hour from Boston by raid 
or auto. A splendid chance for a small club. 


Reply Box “B,” F.&8. 





FROGS. -—Investigate Bullfrog culture. Easy, tremen 
dously profitable, and thething not overdone. Our book 
explains all. No failures here. AQUAFROGLIFE, 
Seymour, Conn. 





SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


“‘Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and [reserving Skins 
Antlers, ete. Alsoprices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establis hment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Squaw. Mayland completed the developing proc- 
ess by knocking him to the tune of one shot. 
Closely following this long-tailed victim came 
three others. We watched them round Beach 
Point, then swing prettily and make for the 
decoys. Coming with a fair wind, their black and 
white bodies slightly up-tipped, they were fairly 
skinning the air. How beautiful they looked to 
us, dressed in their rich winter plumage. We 
crouched lower, and they came straight on. Bang! 
bang! bang! One lay on his back, fanning the 
air with his feet. Another collapsed in mid-air, 
while the third made off at full speed. I slammed 
at him twice, but evidently he liked the farther 
end of the bay the best. I slipped in three “black 
shells,” and by this time the air-fanning duck had 
rolled over and done the submarine act. He was 
up again in a moment, looking pretty sick, but 
I wasn’t taking any chances, so I nailed him. 
Picking up the birds, we waited again. 

Suddenly from out the north came the clear 
notes, “Or-r-net.” There were five of the long- 
tailed fellows this time, and coming well bunched. 
A moment more and they took the decoys, beau- 
tifully. Working the levers of our “pumps” as 
fast as we could jump them, we stopped four, all 
cripples, while we succeeded in getting three. 
They are of a great diving family and know all 
the tricks that go with it. The fourth we never 
saw again. 

The tide was gaining fast. Birds were going 
in outside of us, and we waited an hour without 
getting another shot. At last Mayland said: 
“Let’s go home, Doc, and try it again tomorrow 
morning.” This we did, and I’ll tell you about it 
in another story. 





Advertising tends to enlighten or educate— 
to create new wants or to satisfy old ones—to 
protect and foster legitimate enterprises—to es- 
tablish a medium of understanding between buy- 
er and seller as a basis for mutual-profit and ad- 
vantage—to fix an economical price and the 
maintenance of a standard of quality. 


Modern advertising has given us an insight 
into various manufacturing processes. The pro- 
ducer has taken the consumer into his confidence 
and told just how his mince-meat, his flour and 
his clothing are made. We know why certain 
things should or should not be. Advertising has 
told us—broadened our understanding .and guided 
our judgment. 







FERGUSON’S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, A 


28 John Street 


Cor. Nassau St. 


New York 


With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Reflectors 
and Adjustable Attach- 
ments. 











——— 


UNIVERSAL LAMP 


For Sportsmen’s use. Combines Head 4 
Jack (Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
ee and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
ern, ete. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP 


For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc, 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department. 





J. HANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds,animals an 
manufacturing purposes a “pecialty. Send for prices, A 
kinds of heads and skulls fOr furriers and taxidermists. 
369 Canal Street, New York, 


Please mention “ Forest and Stream.” 


7 BERMUDA 


By S. S. “BERMUDIAN.” (The ship used by 
President Wilson.) Twin Screw, 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Submarine signals; wireless; orchestra. 


Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Fastest, newest and only Steamer 
landing passengers at the dock in Bermuda without transfer. 


Tours include Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New S.S. “Guiana” and other steamers fortnightly for 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and 
Demerara. 








For full information apply to 
A. E. OU. ERBRIDGE & CO.. Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Lid., 29 Broad- 
way, New York; THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 2081 Broadway, 264 
and 553 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., or any Ticket Agent 





¢ BERTRAM HARTMAN OFF 


IN PLACE OF THE EGRET 
Courtesy Judge. Copyright Leslie-Judge Co. 
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THOS. J. CONROY 28 
John Street 
New York 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE and SPORTING GOODS 


MARK. TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 





TXC 





TRADE 





FACTORY 
NEWARK,N,J. 


REPAIRING 
RODS MADE TO ORDER 


DIXON'S GRAPHITE 





A aa | pe a ee 
For 
Sample and Booklet Now PS. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey City, N. J. 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


122 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 


ARTHUR BINNEY 


(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: “‘ Designer,”” Boston 


HAIG & HAIG 


GET THE BEST 


CHOCOLAT and 
COCOA 
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Chettaled. lapera Band Pade 
Fi tung foes Tackle eof fw Comtgion 


TELEPHONE 
CORTLANDT 4256 


173 Greenwich Street 


.. FOR .. 


XMAS 
$12>° 


+ FORA. 


$25° 


Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


Gun Cabinet 





Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 
Zr interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


FOR 
HOME 


Send us your address for ou 
illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 BROADWAY - - ~- NEW YORK 


gue 


iy or CAMP 


Ask for Suchard’s 





TRUTH IN A JEST. 
“There goes a business man who was ruined 
by advertising.” 
“Impossible! How could that happen?” 
“He let his competitor do it all.” 


Advertising speaks persuasively to thousands 
upon thousands of interested readers every day. 


Advertising creates six big selling days where 
there used to be only one or two. 





READ THIS 
Chance of a_ Lifetime 


One of the best trout hatcheries in the United States 
with sufficient property and _excelient facilities for 
sportsman’s clubs. located on Great South Bay,72 miles 


from New York City. 23 acres. 15 of which are timber. Large cottage and grounds in the pines to rent for 
8-room house with electric lights, barn and large feed 


1 SOpon an ieee the season on Broadwater Island, 25 miles above Cape 
000 trout on hand. Charles, Virginia. Delightful and invigorating Winter 
climate, sea beach, bay and wildfowl. Address, 


SPORT FOR THE WINTER 


Seashore, Pine Forest 
and Shooting .. . 





house. 5 minutes’ k from station. 
erty fed by pure springs. Has 
Owner guarantees to raise 1% Ib. trout in 2 years at 12 
> | per pound. One lake adjoining can be bought or 
3 more within 3 miles. quail, partridge 
ond F acpbit shooting on property. Fine duck shooting 
at the back door. Not one club on Long Island has 
facilities for raising fish so safely and cheaply. Pros- 
— business and assured market for breeders. 
wner wishes to retire. For price and particulars ad- 
Grose y RACKOW, Crystal Spring Hatchery, Eastport, 
ew Yor 





WALTER GEORGE SMITH 
1006 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Xmas Greetings 








Forest 4 Stream 


extends to all its subscribers the 
heartiest of Xmas Greetings. 
We hope 1914 brings to you 
all health, happiness, prosper- 
ity, and sufficient leisure time 
to get out in the open country 
to indulge in your pet recrea- 
tion, whether it be hunting, 
fishing, archery, or what not. 


May We. Submit A 


Seasonable Suggestion ? 


~In our Library of Outdoor 
Books we have a fine assort- 
ment of wholesome subjects 
which make especially fitting 
Xmas gifts for the sons of out- 
door sportsmen. These books 
are all authorities, and are not 
only interesting reading, but 
contain the basic Knowledge 
which will start your boy on 
the right road to become a 
True Sportsman, and teach 
him the modus operandi of 
the woods and waters and the 
denizens thereof. 


Why Not Give Him This Chance? 


Here is the list we submit, and 
we unhesitatingly recommend to you 
any and all of them. 

My Friend the Posteidge sca Sees Senalsarecen $1.00 
T. Hammond 


eee ee ee ee ee 2 


Nessmuk 





American Duck Shooting .................. 3.50 
George Bird Grinnell 
Camp Fires in the Wilderness.............. 1.25 
E. W. Burt 

Uniete “Edabia’o Site. - 3 25 6 cic vv ccccdecdeces 1.25 
Rowland E. Robinson 

Wiehe wn a oss «on one cic y nes ove gai 1.06 
8. T. Hammond 

DOS CRN Soa 5 hs bcc ns oss oh ccaeeeriged 1.00 

S. Newhouse 

Log Cabins and Cottages. —.............. 1.50 
William S. Wicks 

Angler’s Workshop... ....-4 +. ss eees 1.06 
Perry D. Frazer 

Manual of Taxidermy for Beginners... .... 1.06 
C. J. Maynard : 

Canvas Canoes and How to Build........... 50 
Parker D. Field 

Houseboats and Houseboating.............. 3.00 

Albert Bradlee Bunt 
My Sixty Years on the Plains............... 1.5¢ 


W. T. (Bill) Har ilton 
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$3 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy. 
Six Months, $1.50. 
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His Highness, the Silver Fox 


HE subject- of silver black fox and general 
fur-ranching has occupied much space in 
daily newspapers and other publications for 

some time, yet a large proportion of enlightened 
Americans are today in ignorance of the fact that 
a new industry of world-wide scope has been 
born or rather was born some few years ago 
and is at this present time growing into a busi- 
ness of immense proportions with every prospect 
of taking a leading place in the wealth-producing 
commerce of the universe. But only in a small 
corner of this vast continent, to be exact, in the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, is this epoch- 
making industry known for its full worth and its 
possibilities being used to make millions. 

The writer had the good fortune to be placed 
in position to obtain at first hand much authentic 
information pertaining to ranching fur-bearing 
animals in general and silver black foxes in par- 
ticular, and statements made below can be veri- 
fied by writing to the Biological Survey Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., or to the Commission 
of Conservation, Ottawa, Canada. 

It is a fact beyond dispute that wild animals 
can be successfully raised in captivity and in the 
case of fur-bearers, by selective breeding, a grade 
of fur produced superior to any coming out of 
the wilds. The world at present buys $95,000,000 
worth of raw furs yearly and the demand is 
steadily increasing. Furs are lighter and warmer 
than any article of clothing manufactured. Furs 
from the wilds grow scarcer every year. Where 
is the supply of the future to come from? 

Foxes raised in captivity to date, consist of 
the blue (a specie distinct from the red), now 
successfully raised on islands off Alaska. The 
price of the blue fox as breeders, per pair, went 
to $1,500 in the Spring of 1913, while the pelts 
sold as high as $150. And the red, with its color 
phase kindred, the cross or patch and the silver 
black. 

The red fox ranched in large numbers for 
its pelts alone is a promising profitable commer- 
cial venture that is now engaging the attention 
of capitalists. The patch also is receiving great 
attention, more, however, on account of the pos- 
sibilities that a pair of patches may at any season 
produce a pair or more of silver black pups, and, 
although the value of the pelts seldom exceed 
$200, patches for breeding purposes sell for $1,- 
000 to $7,000 per pair. 

In connection with patches it is interesting 
to note, so strong is the black strain, that there 
is no authentic record to show where silver 
blacks, no matter whether their parents were 
patches or silver black, ever produced anything 
but silver black pups. The color phase in patches 
run from red to almost black; in some cases a 
spot of red, called “rust,” no larger than a 
silver quarter making a difference of several 
thousand in valuation. 

While much that is interesting could be writ- 
ten about the blue, red and patch, this article has 


By M. H. BOLGER 


to do more especially with that color phase of 
the red fox, the silver black, as connected with 
the ability of man to raise same in captivity and 
profit thereby. 

The silver black or silver fox, which is the 
trade name, was always considered unusual and 
even today it is something like the hen and the 
egg. Which came first, red or silver? is still a 
mooted question. To the trapper in the northern 
wilderness it has been the great lure, as a single 
pelt meant riches equal to hundreds of less valu- 
able pelt. In the circles of the royal courts of Eu- 
rope it has a standing second to no other fur, 
due to its scarcity and not being easily imitated, 
and while a large fur store in New York City ex- 
hibited forty pelts in its window this Fall, the 
prices, $1,300 to $2,000 per pelt, one pelt for the 
neck and one for the muff, still hold this fur 
for the exclusively rich. 


The early history of fox-ranching is not alto- 


gether clear, but the following may be considered 
fairly accurate: About 1884 a farmer living at 
the western end of Prince Edward Island cap- 
tured a few foxes (presumably patches), and 
noting some darker than others, proceeded to 
raise them in captivity, but failed, owing, no 
doubt, to lack of what is now common knowl- 
edge, i. e., that the animal is highly nervous, 
will not breed if kept indoors, is monogamous 
and must be kept under observation rather than 
allowed to wander in a large range. Growing dis- 
couraged, this pioneer passed his venture along 
to a man named Dalton, whose knowledge of 
wild life was a bit more profound. This man 
met with a degree of success, but it was not 
until going into partnership with a Mr. Oulton 
that full measure of success crowned efforts 
made, for not only did these shrewd men raise 
foxes in small enclosures, but by selective breed- 
ing produced what is now acknowledged as the 





A HAPPY COUPLE 


Coustesy of St. Georges Bay Fur Co. 
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most expensive fur-bearing animal on earth, the 
silver black fox. The fur of the ranch-raised 
Prince Edward Island silver black fox is superior 
in texture and color to any fox fur that comes 
out of the wilds, and in support of this is quoted 
the London fur sale prices (the most important 
fur sales in the world) for ten years past, show- 
ing the ranch-raised pelts averaging $1,000 and 
the pelts from the wilds averaging $500. And 
anyone in position to make a comparison between 
pelts from the wilds offered in New York City 
at $2,000 each and ranch-raised Prince Edward 
Island pelts would have to acknowledge a differ- 
ence of fully 25 per cent. in the latter’s favor. 
So these men, Oulton and Dalton, laid the 
foundation of the world’s future fur supply and 
at the same time by the sale of pelts accumulated 
a fortune that is estimated, in the case of Charles 
Dalton, at one million. 

It was not until 1900 that the neighbors of 
the above mentioned ranchmen awoke to what 
this “fad” meant, but very few succeeded in ob- 
taining breeders until 1907, but the sale of foxes 
did not become general for breeding purposes 
until 1910, when the price for breeders out- 
stripped the price of pelts and in that year $1,500 
to $2,500 was paid for a pair of foxes, and 
spoken of as a waste of money. But the prices 
of breeders rose by leaps and bounds until at 
this writing, silver black foxes are selling at 
$15,000 per pair for immediate delivery, with few 
offered, and options on 1914 pups for delivery 
September Ist, 1914, are bringing from $12,000 
to $13,000. One year ago 1913 options for deliv- 
ery for September Ist, 1913, were selling at $0,000. 
Ten million dollars is now invested in the in- 
dustry and dividends paid this Fall equal 40 per 
cent. on that amount, or four million dollars. 
These figures are taken from a Boston daily 
paper. 

While many changes have taken place in the 
size, etc., of fox pens and houses, the following 
is descriptive of the latest pens and method of 
general care: A wooded lot is selected, prefera- 
bly a birch, beech or maple grove, on a hill with 
a southern exposure. Pens are constructed of 
wire netting, two-inch mesh, gauge 14 and 15, 
35x40 feet, running two feet into the ground and 
turning in at right angles; thus a fox starting to 
dig at the fence, as they nearly always do, reaches 
the turned in wire and comes up in the middle 
of the pen. The top of the fence, generally ten 
feet above ground, is turned in two feet at right 
angles, which effectually prevents climbing out. 
The houses, usually 4x4x6, are divided and sub- 
divided into compartments, which end in an inner 
and nearly completely dark nest eighteen inches 
square, where the foxes feel they are safe at all 
times and where the young are born. Entrance 
to the house is through a chute. 


The pens are grouped in close proximity to 
each other, as foxes take comfort from numbers. 
At a distance of twenty-five feet from the pens 
is an outside fence, usually of wood, ten feet 
high, and having a two-foot overhang of wire; 
while at the bottom is three feet of wire netting 
laid on the ground, with one side tacked to the 
fence. This enclosure serves a two-fold purpose, 
namely, to secure the animals in case of an escape 
from the pens and to shut out such sights and 
moises as would in any way frighten them. A 
guard-house is built overlooking this fence. Thus 
the foxes are kept in seclusion with space suf- 
ficient for exercise, but at no time are the animals 
beyond the observation of the careful ranchmen. 
Night-watchmen are employed in all ranches. 


It has been the custom, but is being departed 
from now, to remove the male to a separate pen 
after mating. The male’s pen usually being 


alongside of the female’s pen and very much 
smaller. 
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Two critical periods are experienced: First, 
the mating season, when perfect seclusion must 
be maintained and nothing unfamiliar in the way 
of noise or sights intruded, and secondly, for 
three weeks after the birth of the young not only 
must the above be kept in mind, but further cau- 
tion is usually taken, such as wearing the same 
color of clothes, feeding at given hours, etc. 
These latter precautions, however, are not always 
followed by every ranchman. But one and all 
experienced ranchers are very careful not to 
alarm the animals within the above time. The 
young are delicate for three weeks after birth, 
but once beyond that period grow rapidly. 

At feeding time it is interesting to see the 
male with food in his mouth, running up and 
down the dividing fence and trying to push 
through to the young in the other pen in order 
to feed them. 

The food, as well as the cost of foxes, varies 
in different localities. The average on Prince 
Edward Island, however, is one-half pint of milk 
and one-half dog-biscuit in the morning and a 
quarter of a pound of fresh meat in the evening 
to each fox. From December to the middle of 
January the amount of food is reduced. After 
January the food of the female is increased in 
quality and quantity. The cost of food averages 
$15 per year per fox. After snow arrives no 
water is required. 

In the matter of disease, no sickness of a 
serious nature has shown itself. From birth to 
six months of age there is some slight danger 
from worms, common dog-worm and the tape- 
worm, but of no real danger to the experienced 
ranchman, who treats the pups at regular inter- 
vals whether worm signs show or not. After 
six months old the only trouble is occasional 
spells of indigestion, which a small dose of cas- 
tor-oil cures. So rare is disease among foxes 
that in 1913 less than ten full-grown foxes were 
reported as dying out of something like two thou- 
sand in the ranches; of these it is assumed that 
some had reached the age limit, about twelve 
years. A fox will mate up to eight years old. 

At the average rate of increase of four and 
a half per pair yearly, it would seem that a 
thousand pair of breeders, the Government esti- 
mate for 1913, would soon overstock the country, 
but investigation reveals the fact that less than 
one and three-quarters per pair have been raised 
to-six.months old. This loss is due almost wholly 
to inexperience or carelessness on the part of men 
in charge of ranches. One man who lost a num- 
ber of young foxes this past Spring remarked to 
the writer, “Oh! foxes are easy enough to raise, 
they'll eat anything.” “My wife cares for them 
when I’m away.” “Lost pups?” “Oh! yes, my 
wife fed them rotten fish and a few died.” 

Many fortunes have been made from fox 
ranches: A few cases will suffice for all, and 
what is herewith written is vouched for: 

Charles Dalton, of course, is a rich man, 
whose accumulation of wealth took twenty years 
to gather, and principally through the sale of 
pelts, but differing from him is Mr. Tuplin, who, 
starting seven years ago on borrowed capital 
of a few hundred dollars, is today rated a mil- 
lionaire and owning a ranch valued at half a 
million. 

Dr. Macneill, of Summerside, Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, and three partners, on an invest- 
ment of $26,000, cleared over $50,000 in two years. 

A young Charlottetown, Prince Edward Is- 
land, lawyer and two friends invested $600 in a 
pair of patches in 1912. Three pups resulted, 
two black and one patch, which they sold Sep- 
tember, 1913, for $8,000. Thus leaving the orig- 
inal pair of foxes and a profit of $7,400. Name 
of this man supplied upon request. 

The tales of sudden riches acquired by the 
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humble farmers of that almost forgotten land, 
Prince Edward Island, through the fox industry, 
sound like an Oriental fairy story, but not in a 
single case investigated has an exaggeration been 
found. 

A few words descriptive of this home of a 
new industry: The natives of Prince Edward 
Island happily call their land the “Garden of the 
Gulf,” but Park of the Gulf would be more ex- 
pressive. For a more beautiful park-like coun- 
try one seldom sees. On all sides are expansive 
farms, separated from each other by lines of 
graceful trees that remind the visitor of parks 
and well-kept public reservations, while the blue 
of the sky reflected in the many rivers and the 
bright red of the river banks make a picture not 
easily forgotten. Driving and boating during 
Summer months in and around the rolling hills 
is a pleasure indeed, and an added feature wel- 
come to all visitors is the simplicity and unvary- 
ing courtesy of all people encountered. A stran- 
ger within their gates is an honored guest, and 
while the business spirit inherited from their 
Scotch and Irish forebears is not at any time 
forgotten, courtesy shown is a thing apart from 
thought of gain. Add to the above the novelty 
of visiting fur ranches, where all are welcomed, 
and a more pleasurable or interesting vacation 
land is not to be found. 

In passing would say that the writer is not 
a native and holds no brief for land or people, 
but simply a human, expressing appreciation for 
a country beautiful and its kindly inhabitants. 


High Power Rifles 

Editor Forest and Stream: The tragic death 
of James Jordan, one of the best known hunters 
in Essex County, by a rifle ball fired by some un- 
known person from a great distance, on Sunday, 
Nov. 30, 1913, should serve as a basis for the 
enactment of a law against the future use of 
high-power rifles in the Adirondack forest pre- 
serve, such arms being suitable only for war. 
Here we have a father out with his three sons 
hunting in the vicinity of the Deadwaters in 
North Hudson. All of a sudden “Jim” falls dead, 
one of his boys being so near behind that he 
stumbled over the body. The rest, who were 
within a stone’s throw, were overcome with grief 
and shock, but could not tell whence the shot 
came, as there was no report heard. 

It. makes no difference to this stricken house- 
hold that the shot was probably fired by some 
careless sportsman from a distance. Such acci- 
dents. have no place in the people’s hunting 
grounds. Legislators may recommend making 
such killing manslaughter and pass laws to punish 
such offenders when caught. But why not pro- 
hibit the use of these long-range rifles in a coun- 
try where most deer are killed within 50 or 75 
yards of the hunter? Surely any man who can- 
not kill a deer with a 38-55 or 44-Winchester 
using black powder, ought to be kept out of our 
game forests. In some states only shotguns are 
allowed during the deer hunting season and the 
danger from wandering bullets fired about a mile 
distant is thereby prevented. 

Let us stop using such murderous missiles— 
or give up deer hunting altogether. 

PETER FLINT. 


New York, Dec. 8, 1913. 


In proportion to its weight, California red- 
wood is the strongest conifer so far tested at 
the United States forest products laboratory. 
This strength is due to its long wood fibers. 


SENATOBIA, Miss., Nov. 29.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I want to thank you for the pleas- 
ure your magazine has given me for 1913. I 
always look forward with pleasure to its coming. 
When I finish it I send it to a brother in Florida. 

_H. C. FEATHERSTUN. 
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More From Pierre Dominique 


RIVIERE AUX RaAIsINs, Dec. 2, 1913. 

Monsieur Le Foret et Riviere: 1 hav, for 
very long tam, keep my tempair wid all de gab- 
bonnage wich some papair was tek up de tam 
and de patienter of gentlemen who have yet 
remaining, some little sense an’ de cervelle, wha 
look to de journal which dey read for the enter- 
tainment and information from dat source; but 
lak myself, dey was be awful disappointment wid 
it. Dey did not arrive. It was lak mans try 
for get some useful inform from de luny fellair 
in de bug-house. In de firs’ place, sair, I beg 
permission to mak apologie for de littly bit dif- 
ference dere may be expose in my knowledge of 
de H’anglish language and Grammair, and will 
inform you sans ceremonie dat I am Frenchmans, 
an’ not one littly bit mak sham of dat circum- 
stances. No, sair! My fadder she kem from 
La Belle France to Quebec, where he settle. He 
was from de noblesse—high up. My h’oncle Bap- 
tiste, also, came at de sam time. But he was one 
Coureur des bois—wood ranger, trapper, hunter 
and mak plenty money in the Grande Lake Re- 
gion, wid de Hudson Bay Company, an’ de big 
traders. I was, too, very much attract by dat 
kan o’ life. I like to hunt and fish and be wid 
de Chippewas an’ de Ottawas—but not all de 
tam tegedder, like Baptiste, non, non. 

I subscraibe for some papair—two, tree of it, 
in de supposition dat I might sit don de evenin’ 
in my cabin on bose sides of my fire places and 
be treat wid the bes’ kan of news and true ac- 
count of how de business of all kans on all de 


ways de hunter and voyageurs’ affair was be goin’ 
on in de worl’, but, sair, I was be much dis- 
appoint in my expectation. I was so disgust wid 
de fellair who write in de outdoors magazan, 
‘bout dare great adventures in de woods and on 
de watair (wich dey never had), dat I wonder, 
me, if dey ever go out deir own kitchen or barn— 
dey talk like lill child or big liar, anyhow, de are 
w’at you call fakes. Eh? 

But all of dem is not like dat. Oh, no. I 
have been much entertained by some of it. 

I have live here in dis places many years—in 
dis beautiful places, which La Salle and Cham- 
plain and Hennepin and Charlevoix called the 
most beautiful spot in the world—the hunter’s 
paradise, when they came first here in thir canoe 
explorations, more as hondered years ago. 

I also like des Etats Unis, all of it wat I 
have visit, very much—an’ I would like to remain 
here to de odder side of my life, if my littly 
inclinations which I haf, could be gratify. But, 
by Gar, it makes me tres chaud de way dem fool 
fellair go on. For instance, like dis way: One 
fellair say to de odder, “Well, Doc, ’s’pose we 
go out to Yaller Lake for few days and kill ’bout 
dozen of de big deer, of it; dey’s plenty out dat 
way.” 

“Alright,” says Doc. “We go right off, soon 
ve get ready. We hav to get our provisions an’ 
stuff ready fust ve go. We take cars to Poplar 
Hill tomorrow.” 

So they go wid deir guns an’ dray load of 
grub, and make camp—and den follows great 


long story abut not’ing at all—exept how many 
flap jacks dey h’eat, how much whiskey dey drink, 
how dey play pokair all night, how many turkey 
dey kill, and deer and moose and all de h’animals 
in de minagerie—all of wich is pack o’ big lies. 





Prob’ly dose chaps was never in de woods 
in deir lives, never was clap deir eyes on a deer, 
much liss have kill one. Monsieur, this kan’ 0’ 
stuff make me very mal a la stomache. Instead 
of dis kan of rot, why do dey not varier de pro- 
grame, and tell someting useful, provide dey 
know any ting useful! Why do dey not 
explain to de ignorant farmer habitants, how is 
de bes’ way for plant potatoe, (and keep de bug 
away) an’ de bes’ formation of de scarecrow 
in de cornfield to keep de black crow from pull 
up de roots? and de latest manner fer cut off 
de branch from de apple tree an’ de right kan 
o’ stuff for squirt on de blossom for kill de 
circleyou O—and some tings like dat wich mebbe 
they know (but probly not, eh?). Its funny ting 
dat dese fellair all de tam write some splendid 
fool tings which dey dont know not’ing about, 
and make de papair seem like some comique? 


But I mus’ congratulate you, Monsieur Foret 
et Riviere dat dis is not de characteristique of 
your papair—wich I tink may be account for by 
dis fac: Eider your writairs are not not dis kan 
o’ folks, or if de odder kan send you some of 
thir crazy letters, you use your judgment and 
good sense and carefully file dem away in the 
fire place or some conveniet was’e basket. I tank 
you for your plaisir, and remain your tres obeis- 
sant serviteur. 

PIERRE DoMINIQUE. 
P. S. Mebbe I hav more to say nodder tam. 
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“Shooting up” the Feeding Grounds 


STORM was in the air, and although my 
barometer forecasted nothing of it, stand- 
ing for two days at 30.30, yet the old salts 


along the Plymouth shore predicted it, saying 
with a certainty that left no doubt: “It’s coming 
a solid rip off here to the east’ard.” Even the 


ducks in the bay showed by their uneasiness, that 
they, too, felt the lurking threats all about them 
in the atmosphere. The wind was blowing steadi- 
ly from the northeast, and over on Long Beach 
the surf was rolling and piling at a great rate. 
Excellent duck weather. The harder the wind 
blows, and the rougher it gets, the better those 
feathered fellows like it. The tide served just 
right in the morning, low water at seven o'clock; 
and Albert and I had been waiting this event for 
two weeks. 

Morning dawned under cold, leaden skies, 
and at 6:15 o'clock we stepped into Albert’s mo- 
tor-boat, almost at the very spot where the Pil- 
grims stepped out nearly three hundred years ago. 
A squirt of gasoline, a couple of turns on the 
fly-wheel, and the old “kicker” jumped into life. 
Then we were off. 


At the mouth of Plymouth Harbor, a little 
to the northward of Long Beach Point, are nu- 
merous mussel beds, clam flats, etc., affording ex- 
cellent feeding grounds for the ducks at low tide. 
We had been threatening to “shoot ’em up” for 
some time, but owing to Albert’s activities along 
the carpenter line, he nad been unable to get off 
for a morning, and he confided to me on the 


\ 
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By FRANK L. BAILEY 


way down: “Why,” he said, “you know some 
jays when I’ve been driving nails, I’d get to 
thinking about those coots off .aere, and I’d start 
three nails in a board, then I’d take my hammer 
and make the prettiest triple you ever saw. Yes, 
sir; I’d make believe I was swinging my old 
‘pump’ on a bunch of coots.” Then he gave 
the tiller a couple of notches; and squinted over 
toward Duxbury. 

Already the birds had begun feeding, and as 
we neared the grounds, a bunch of butter-bill 
coots leaped straight into the air and sailed out 
to sea. Choosing an ideal location, with the 
mouth of the harbor on one side and the mud 
flats on the other, we put over the decoys. In 
the string we had eight coot, consisting of butter- 
bills and white-wings, also a varied collection of 
Old Squaws, “Quandies” and some others that I 
wasn’t quite sure of. There’s a bird that winters 
here, popularly known as the “Quandy,” at least 
that’s the way it is pronounced. It resembles the 
Lonz-Tail Duck (Old Squaw) in every particu- 
lar except that it is smaller, about sixteen inches, 
the Old Squaw being twenty-one; the notes, too, 
of the latter, a confused musical gabbling, is 
missing. Charles K. Reed, in his book on game 
birds, describes the Old Squaw very nicely, giv- 
ing the measurement as twenty-one inches. He 
also gives a measurement of sixteen inches, but 
there is nothing to explain the latter. 

The decoys out, we fed shells into our 
“pump” guns, and settled down with a sharp eye 

wndward. <A long gray wedge of gees? 


wended its way inward, and we watched them 
battle against a hard quartering wind, as they 
swung around, slowly, keeping perfect formation, 
and headed up the harbor. [ glanced at my 
watch, 6.51—the law was off until sunset, so we 
sat and shivered with the cold, waiting for the 
first victim. 

Albert sighted the first bird. Away off over 
the lashing white-caps, he was coming like a 
bullet. Dead to windward; you can imagine his 
speed. In a moment, with white-barred wings 
held stiff, he was investigating the decoys. My 
companion doubled him up prettily; and the first 
white-wing had paid the toli. Scarcely had we 
picked up the dead coot, when three “Quandies” 
swung in over the decoys. We opened up at 
the same time—and missed. A flash of black 
and white plump bodies, a sharp “crack” of 
smokeless powder as we pumped in more shells, 
and the three ducks were floating breast-up to- 
ward us. In a moment we had cast off the halter 
and were picking them up. 

The sea was getting stronger as the day in- 
creased, but not being of the seasick kind, we 
did not worry any on that account. It did bother 
our shooting, though, and we scored several 
misses because of it. A “water-witch” came 
along, just skimming the waves, and I told Al- 
bert to watch me down him. When I thought 
things were about right I fired, and, as I pulled, 
a big comber threw the boat up sharply, and I 
shot about four feet over the bird’s back, then 
reached around for something to hang on to. 
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Not finding it, I sat down in a half-inch of water 
in the bottom of the boat. Oh, yes, it was rough 
all right, and then some. 

There was an interval of ten minutes or more 
before another shot came our way, then four gray 
coots condescended to visit us. We made two 
clean kills and two cripples. One of these we 
lost, and the other we blew nearly out of water, 
so near did he come up to us. 

Out over the Brown Shoals the air was filled 
with a white mist of spume and foam, while 
things around the end of Long Beach Point were 
getting more business-like every minute. 

“Coming,” said Albert, spitting a mouthful 
of salt water, and as I gripped the side of the 
boat, for support, I sighted a flock of ducks. I 
should say there were eight or ten of them. 
Presently we saw that they were sheldrakes and 
w knew that we could do no business with them. 
They are as wary as black ducks, and our ex- 
posed position soon changed their course; and 
they went far outside. 

Albert shot up a couple of hell-divers, just 
to break the monotony, while I filled and lighted 
my pipe. Suddenly three white-wings hovered 
over the decoys. I don’t know where they came 
from, and I rose, steadied myself, and let them 
have it. I managed to drop one before the next 
sea took me, then I sat down hurriedly, and my 
long-legged companion ripped in two guns, 
knocking down two more. One of these he shot 
over and the other escaped by a series of quick 
and trick diving. 

I had heard stories of “rafts” of coots, but 
never until that moment had I been sure of their 
existence. Coming from the west was an im- 
mense “raft.” They passed over us out of range 
and settled to the water, far off-shore. They 
paid no attention to the decoys; they never do 
when in large congregations, but there certainly 
was a stack of them. Three “Quandies” came to 
pay their respects, and incidentally paid the toll. 
During the next twenty minutes Albert nego- 
tiated a double and I two singles. 

There were plenty of ducks feeding and fly- 
ing about inside of our position, but we couldn’t 
get at them, so they remained unmolested. It 
was interesting to watch them, a generous variety 
of “white-wings,” butter-bills, hell-divers, shel- 
drakes, “water-witches,” “Quandies” and a few 
loons. 

The sea was getting so rough as to make sure 
shooting almost impossible, and we had about 
decided to start homeward, when six long-tailed 
ducks came out of the east. We watched their 
trim black and white bodies moving swiftly 
against the leaden sky, until we saw that there 
was a possibility of a shot, then we cocked guns 
and waited. On they came, until Albert said: 
“Let her rip.” We cut into them with a gun 
each. Two birds pitched seaward. Again we 
opened up. Two more dropped out. Our “pump” 
levers worked rapidly, and a fifth jerked side- 
ways, then came scaling at us, straight as an 
arrow. “Crazed,” said Albert; “good night.” 
Then his gun “barked” and the duck collapsed. 
We hauled in anchor and decoys, secured the 

birds, and headed for Plymouth Rock, with the 
engine coughing on the last notch. We were 
cold, hungry and wet, but oh, the keen enjoyment 
of it all. 


Deer Killed in Utah 

We do not register deer killed in Utah, but 
from accurate accounts kept by deputies there 
were about 200 killed in the state this fall during 
a fifteen-day open season, Oct. Ist to 15th. 

We do not know of a single accident among 
hunters this fall. If any accidents have happened 
they have been minor. 

F. W. CHAMBERS, 
Fish and Game Commissioner. 
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Notable Progress in Quail Propagation 


By HERBERT K. JOB, State Ornithologist of Connecticut 


HE past season has witnessed notable success 
in the breeding and rearing of the quail or 
‘bob-white by a number of workers, despite 

the fact that only recently such attempts were 
ridiculed and the thing declared impracticable and 
visionary. Thus far the work has been kept upon 
a moderate scale till details could be worked out. 
Various experimenters this past season have 
raised successfully from 100 to 300 quail, with 
trifling loss and no outbreak of disease. Work 
can now be properly attempted on a larger scale. 
Vice-President Quarles, of the American Game 
Protective and Propagation Association recently 
stated to the writer that his organization now 
considers the problem solved. Their game-farm 
at Carver, Mass., raised quail successfully this 
season, as did the four State Game Farms of 
Massachusetts. Our new State Game Farm at 
Madison, Conn., made a good beginning in this 
work. At the Connecticut Agricultural College 
the efforts were successful, though, for want of 
stock, on a small scale. Results on private pre- 
serves and in other states were encouraging 
The writer conducted a successful experiment on 
a large estate, maturing about all that they tried 
to rear of quail, some 200. 


By way of example, I will outline briefly de- 
ductions from the latter experiment. The quail 
work was confined to a moderate scale, with a 
view to devising the most practicable method for 
game preserves, farms, and private estates. The 
breeding stock, though of southern origin, was 
held over winter with hardly the loss of a bird, 
in a large wire-fenced enclosure, open above, with 
plenty of shelter of brush, evergreen, and weeds, 
and some covered frames with evergreen boughs 
beneath. In spring about a dozen pairs were shut 
up for breeding, each pair in a separate small 
wire pen, with grass and brush. Others left free 
in the enclosure raised their own young. The 
confined pairs laid best, and their eggs were 
hatched by bantams. These were allowed to lead 








their young in the open, on lawns and in fields, 
brooding them in small bottomless coops at night. 
These were moved every other day to a fresh 
spot, to avoid fouling. Artificial feeding was. 
simple and light, the birds subsisting largely on 
their natural insect food. The young do not wan- 
der off, but stay faithfully with the hen till grown. 
They must be protected from cats, dogs, rats and. 
vermin. In the Fall the young can be caught, if 
desired. In this experiment we are leaving them. 
free, holding them by grain fields and feeding 
stations. 

A good safe working plan for estates seems 
to be to leave the quail free, hold them by feed- 
ing, catch the required breeders during Winter, 
force egg production in Spring and Summer, 
raise the young on free range, release the breed- 
ing-stock, trap vermin, and encourage natural 
breeding by the over-plus. Plant buckwheat, rye, 
millet, etc., in unused corners, and let it stand te 
hold the birds in Winter. Feeding-places should 
also be established and replenished. Once started, 
there would be no need to import stock. The 
state authorities will co-operate with any intelli- 
gent and reasonable efforts to increase game. 
Neighboring land-owners can well combine for 
such attempts. One large club has just raised a 
fund to conduct such work next season. Men 
who can handle such work are becoming in de- 
mand. 

Besides being a great game-bird, bob-white is 
one of the most useful birds to the farmer. A 
bird so fond of the potato-bug, bettles, cut- 
worms, moths, locusts, the boll-weevil and cotton- 
worm of the South, and other pests, besides be- 
ing a great devourer of weed seed, is doubly 
valuable, and is needed by every farmer. Our 
excellent and respected new Game Commission is 
giving every encouragement to the widespread 
movement for the propagation of game, particu- 
larly native game-birds. Within a few years 
there should be notable results in Connecticut, as 
well as elsewhere. 








‘AULMOT JOWNSEND 
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OGS may come and dogs may go, but the 
memory of that first bird dog will go on 
forever, influencing me in every future 

purchase. First impressions do strike in deep 
cand when I think of the many devout sportsmen 
struggling with their first bird dogs my heart 
-goes out to them in their many disappointments 
wishing them success as by faith they see their 
pupil freeze to a point just behind the birds on 
many a future October morning. Nearly all lov- 
rs of the grouse and woodcock have at times 
longed for a dog. The dog is a positive neces- 
sity, for the prowler of the woodcock coverts 
and the lonely partridge hunter must needs look 
to his dog for his only sign of activity for long 
stretches of woodland. It would be interesting 
to know what per cent. of sportsmen train their 
own dogs. I hope it would reach into the high 
figures, for certainly such a man making the pur- 
chase of a trained dog in after days is in a far 
better position to work and take care of it. More- 
over, nearly anyone will admit that a little point- 
er or setter pup will bring the sunshine into the 





darkest room. No doubt in the light of other 
days, if I am permitted to walk the autumn 
woods for a goodly number of years, I shall look 
back on these “words of wisdom” with a smile, 
yet I. feel sure some may read these lines and 
gain a little comfort and satisfaction thereby. 
For years I had played the role of the lonely 
partridge hunter. Not lonely in the full sense 
of the word, for many birds have fallen to my 
lot and the autumn days are never lonely, but 
there came a day one Fall when I accompanied a 
friend and his pointer and it opened a new world 
to me. Many a day since I have stood with 


thumping heart and bulging eyes, knowing well 
a bird lay a few feet ahead in a little corner and 
have seen that trembling form of liver and white 
creep forward to a point. Knowing well that the 
sport was in the quality rather than the quantity, 
I resolved to buy a dog. 

For two months every mail out and into my 
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That First Bird Dog 


By FRED O. COPELAND 


town carried a letter to or from a seller of bird 
dogs. 
white English setter, and expected, of course, I 
could get one. It gradually dawned on me that 
if I could get anything in the way of a dog 
at all I would be lucky. I was getting so I could 
call off every dog owner in New England by 
their first names much as a base ball fan enjoys 
leaning back and running off the major league 
players without a second’s hesitation. During 
this time I could stand up anywhere, night or 
day, and quote passages from the four or five 
best books on training hunting dogs. I was get- 
ting so I would follow a dog no matter what 
the breed as far as it would let me. Withal, the 
whole kingdom of canines interested me greatly. 

At last I ran down a little lady puppy in one 
of our New England states. I could have the 
pedigree if I wanted it. I didn’t. I wanted a 
companion on the hunt. Of course, she would 
find birds—hadn’t her blood been kept pure for 
time out of mind? 1 was finally advised she was 
six months old, of the small breed of pointers, 


liver and white, and would be shipped on a cer- 
tain morning and would reach me dead or alive the 
following day before time had a good firm grip 


on it. The great day arrived. Needless to say, 
I was on hand, and hardly had the train snorted 
in when I was hammering at the express car for 
my dog. I was looking for a crate larger than 
a grape basket. There was no dog, that was 
plain to be seen, but as I turned away disap- 
pointed a hail brought me back, and sure enough 
there was a shivering little object in a tiny crate 
looking up at me with great brown eyes asking 
for help if there was any of that commodity still 
left in this big round world. After “words on 
both sides” the company would deliver the dog 
before sending out each parcel. In the mean- 
time the object made it plainly understood she 
wanted freedom or death. She was an Ameri- 
can. 

I had been warned to have a piece of corn 


For no reason at all I wanted a black and - 


' everything to prevent it. 
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bread in hand when I took her out of the crate 
that she might come to me. I must not go to 
her, and thereafter she would always look on me 
as her master. Therefore with a piece of corn 
bread in one hand and a hammer in the other 
I stood in my cellar and saluted the crate. I 
let the dog out of the box; she came to me, 
accepted the bread, acknowledged me as master 
according to directions, and went on a still hunt 
of the cellar. I had also been warned not to 
let her get frightened at anything. In an evil 
moment, as she was on her nine hundredth round 
of the cellar, she ran foul of an old iron poker 
hanging on a post and, although she only brushed 
it slightly, it let out a sad clang. The dog shinned 
to the top of the cellar stairs, and, lifting one 
paw, sent up to high heaven a series of screams 
that would lift the hair on any human. I tasted 
lemon just as you will when a piece of chalk 
makes an off-key noise on a blackboard. I was 
learning. Surely the pointer breed of dogs was 
as full of riddles as a fiddle of tunes, and this 
: verified again and again as long as I owned 
er. 

I christened her “Biddie.” She soon won 
my heart with her winning ways, and many were 
the romps we had together during the winter 
months'on the south slopes where the ground lay 
bare and the birds came out to enjoy the warmth. 
One Spring day we came to a railroad track. 
I had supposed she had forgotten her long ride 
when she was shipped to me, but she had seen 
the enemy, she placed her tail where it would 
be least in the way, heaven lent her wings, and 
the way she used them must have made her donor 
sigh for a like pair to take him to the celestial 
patent office. I wended my way home, found 
the dog overjoyed that I had not been killed by 
the Montreal express. Together we went back 
and had a good long look at the track, so long, 
in fact, that I contracted a cold that I would 
have given the price of the dog to be rid of. 
This was charged up to dog training. 


In the late Spring “Biddie’ developed dis- 
temper. I won’t describe it. Let me say right 
here my next dog will be guaranteed against that. 
Only careful nursing and better food than I was 
eeting pulled her through. It was late Summer 
before the weakness left her stern propellers. 


I had chosen a good book on training. It 
was clear, straight to the point and made training 
a pleasure. I really think the dog enjoyed a large 
part of it after she had learned a command or 
two. By the middle of September “Biddie” would 
“heel” anywhere, stop to order in the woods on 
the instant, “go on” at the word, “down” (I pre- 
ferred it to “charge”) in the woods or out; 
moreover, she had roaded old birds to a point 
and seemed anxious to hunt. I had taught her 
to retrieve by the “force system,” and she en- 
joyed hunting out and bringing to me anything 
I might hide. She had grown handsome and 
attracted attention wherever she went. She was 
nearly all white, with the exception of a dark 
liver patch over each eye and ear, a small dia- 
mond on the forehead, a small patch between the 
shoulders and one at the root of the tail. One 
would think I was on the border of fairyland 
with the bird season just opened and a trim 
young pointer to work the virgin cover for me, 
but such was not the case. Gun-shy in red let- 
ters was written all over that dog. She was of 
such a shy disposition she dreaded the strong 
light of day like a grass widow. I had done 
I had walloped a large 
wash boiler with a piece of hard wood till the 
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nails started from the side of the house; she 
liked it and got so she wouldn’t eat unless I 
fired off a cap pistol as a sort of a blessing and 
sign to begin the feast. A twenty-two caliber 
made her sit down a long way off, a twelve-guage 
turned her into a wooden dog or a high-powered 
projectile. Yet at home she cared nothing about 
the sight of a gun or the report. Perhaps be- 
cause she had nowhere to run, she was already 
home. 

I will never forget the day that marked the 
beginning of the end. Late one warm Septemb- 
ber afternoon we set out for as pretty a little 
corner of cover as sportsthan ever gunned. It 
held a flock of young grouse. They were scat- 
tered and as one flushed wild I endeavored to 
show the dog how easy it is to kill one of these 
ghosts. That shot which wouldn’t have made 
her wink at home turned her into a wooden dog. 
I finally had to carry her bodily twenty rods from 
the scene before she would move a muscle. Still 
shivering with fright, she tried to thank me for 
delivering her from unknown death. I have no 
reason to doubt but that she would have stood 
motionless a week had I not helped her out. 
All bird sense left her after this. Not only that, 
but when she struck scent in after days she 
would leave the woods, and on several occasions 
when a bird flushed unexpectedly she almost 


turned wrongside out to be out of the vicinity. 
I always let her follow me to the woods and by 
the same sign she always left me once I was 
safely there, whether I had a gun or not. The 
greatest kindness had always been shown her 
even in the most provoking moments. 

Some one was found who wanted to try to 
break her of gunshyness more than I did. I 
made sure they would be kind to her and in her 
new surroundings I understand she is doing a 
little better, although she tore off a Marathon 
the first time her new owner took her to the 
woods, 

I am not discouraged. I learned more than 
I taught. This experience was one in a hun- 
dred, for I know of many cases where young 
dogs started right off as good dogs without yard 
breaking of any kind. As a sign of the faith 
that is in me I already have another pointer 
and am as confident he will love the birds as I 
am that “Biddie” tried to, for she gave me the 
best that was in her and I have nothing but 
admiration for the affectionate little lady. Per- 
haps that love which 

—hath power to tame a savage, 

Break a rock and cook a cabbage, 
may make her a dog hard to equal in the days 
to come. If so, I want the first chance to shake 
hands with her trainer. 


A Happy Mistake 


By W. R. GILBERT 


HEN I was in the Nowgong (Lower As- 
sam) district of India we were much 
troubled by the depredations of the wild 

elephants and bears, who came down from the 
hills in the dry season of the year, apparently 
simply for recreation and mischief. The former 
contented themselves with upheaving the “kutcha 
pucka” bridges on the Government roads and 
elsewhere, but were, as a rule, otherwise harm- 
less; and were distinctly dangerous, and we all, 
both sahibs and natives, were always on the 
watch for them and their playful little ways. 
The daily (dak) mail, both up and down the 
trunk road, was carried by “Kachari”’ runners, 
men of very fine physique, who took the mail 
over a considerable distance at the steady and 
respectable pace of seven miles an hour in stages 
of about seven miles for each runner up, and 
back the same stage with the down mail, in the 
twenty-four hours. The “dak” or mail consisted 
of two, three, or four or more runners, according 
to the size of it. Now, at the season I refer to 
frequently one of the runners would be “grabbed 
at” by a bear lying in wait, usually hiding behind 
a tree abutting on the road, or another favorite 
position was at the end of a parapet of a bridge; 
the bear grabbed at the last of the runners, who 
went in Indian file, and it was their custom to 
arrange among themselves who was to be in 
the van and who should be the last man. I 
saw at least two of these “kachari” ex-runners, 
one side of the face of each having been torn off, 
the result of a “grab” by a mischievous bear, and 
they both told me they had been the last men 
of the respective “daks.” The runners were each 
armed with a spear, with bells attached, and one 
of them carried a horn to give notice to the 
relief runners as they approached the end of the 
stage. The bears I am speaking of were the 
ordinary brown hill bears, very playful, mis- 
chievous, or spiteful, or both, and very knowing, 
so much so that I more than once pointed out 
to some of the runners that it was quite possible 
that their bells gave notice of their approach to 
any of those beasts that happened to be within 


hearing, and who promptly put himself in wait- 
ing for them; but I was always received with 
the same apathetic reply that if “Permissa” 
(God) arranged it so, it must be so, etc. 

We ourselves had to be careful during this 
season in visiting one another at dusk, or after 
dusk, and it was our plan that “where we dined 
we slept.” Now this was a wisely made rule, and 
not to be disregarded with impunity, as I will 
try to show. 

One evening in February, Arthur G., a near 
neighbor of mine, came to dine with me and I 
took it for granted that, as usual, he was going 
to stop for the night. However, about ten o’clock 
he asked me to order his pony to be saddled to 
go home. It was a very dark night, and I did 
my best to dissuade him from going, but he urged 
important work in the morning which could not 
be neglected, and went off. I did not hear till 
the next day what happened. It seems that Ar- 
thur G, had only arrived as far as the first bridge 
in the trunk road, some 400 yards from my 
bungalow, when he was “grabbed” at by a bear, 
who was waiting at the end parapet of the bridge. 
He was riding a white Arab racing pony at the 
time, which took fright and bolted with him 
right up into the verandah of his bungalow, a 
distance of about two and a half miles. Arthur 
G..then found that the bear had torn his ‘eg 
open from the knee to the ankle, and he was on 
his back for many weeks after, but thanks to 
youth, a good constitution, and the liberal use 
of carbolic oil, etc., his leg was saved, and he 
eventually became all right. One evening later 
on at the end of March I found myself with 
nothing to do, nothing to read, till the next mail 
came in, and it struck me that I would ride over 
and dine with my friend K., my nearest neigh- 
bor, whose bungalow was some eight miles away. 
It wanted about three-quarters of an hour to 
sunset when I gave the order, “Buggins gora ke 
gin lagoa” (saddle the horse, Buggins), at the 
same time retiring to don breeches and boots, 
but upon returning to the verandah I found in- 
stead of Buggins another horse, Jack Horner, 


had been saddled and brought up to the bunga. 
Here I must explain that Buggins (or Joe Bug- 
gins to give him his full name) was a useful, 
powerful country-bred nag of the cart-horse type, 
and with a mouth like iron. My old friend Jack 
Horner, a New Zealander on the other hand, 
although possessing a very nasty temper, was a 
nice horse, with gentlemanly manner, provided 
you could stick to him for the first mile or two 
till his ardor had cooled down a bit; he was a 
born “lepper.” 


Now Jack Horner was training for a district 
spring meeting, and for this reason I had not 
ordered him to be saddled; at the same time I 
did not want to be out after sunset. I also had 
Arthur G.’s late experience fresh in my mind, 
which helped me to the conclusion that an eight- 
mile canter would not do Jack Horner any harm, 
so I started off. The road was a good one, the 
first four miles being in the Grand Trunk road, 
and the second four miles being on an excellent 
road through a Government reserve “sal” forest. 
I had gone about two miles over this latter por- 
tion of the way, when, in the forest to the right 
of me and some twenty yards from the road, I 
saw a big brown hill bear. This did not for the 
moment upset me in any way, until, upon turn- 
ing round in my saddle, I found that my bear 
was on the road and after me as fast as he could 
come, and the pace a bear can travel for a cer- 
tain distance is not inconsiderable. This in it- 
self was not alarming; at the same time I urged 
Jack Horner into a hard gallop. At the next 
bend in the road, however, what was my con- 
sternation to see a big tree lying across it and 
barring the passage some 300 yards ahead. So 
matters now appeared more serious, with a bear 
behind and a formidable obstacle ahead. It did 
not take me more than a second to realize that 
until I was on the other side of that tree and 
away, I or Jack Horner, or both, ran a most 
excellent chance of being badly mauled by the 
pursuing animal. The “sal” forest was too thick- 
ly planted to make any attempt to round the 
obstacle on either side. By this time I may say 
we, as Jack Horner had also realized the gravity 
of the situation. Now Jack Horner was a great 
horse, and they say that great minds think alike, 
and I think we simultaneously decided to jump 
the obstacle; so when I asked him I felt him 
“get” himself together under me. I knew that 
he was with me and was going to do his best, 
and he did. We cleared the tree; Jack Horner 
hit himself rather badly on his off fore, but kept 
upright and was none the worse afterward. 
Having placed a respectable distance between 
ourselves and the bear, I had time to turn round 
and watch his movements. He had trotted up to 
the tree and clambered over it. He s:ood watch- 
ing us for a couple of minutes or so, then slowly 
wandered off into the forest. 

My friend K. had had the tree cut down only 
that day to be cut up for firewood. We went to 
measure it the next morning, and it measured 
4 feet 2 inches in diameter. It was not a big 
jump, but an awkward one, with a nasty take- 
off from a good but hard gravelly road. I do 
not know what would have happened had not 
the mistake been made of saddling the wrong 
horse, as the bull-headed Buggins would not, or 
rather could not, jump a three-four hurdle, much 
less a green jump of this description; but my old 
friend Jack Horner, who, in spite of his bad 
temper, had always been a favorite of mine, had 
now proved himself to be a friend in need. 





There are seven spruces in the United States. 
Four are confined to the West; two to the East; 
while one, white spruce, has a continent-wide dis- 
tribution. 
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T was just one of those nonsensical impulses 
that have a way of taking possession of im- 
pressionable young men, and it came to us 

almost simultaneously, on a cold winter night. 
Clem, my chum, had been playing checkers with 
me that evening, at my father’s house. We had 
been having a pleasant time, eating molasses 
candy and smoking our pipes, as we shoved the 
checker men around the board, and why we were 
not satisfied with our surroundings I don’t know, 
but it seems that we were not. 

Outside, the northwest wind of the January 
night was shrilling around the corner of the 
house, and piling the smothering particles of 
snow in huge drifts around the doorstep. The 
mercury was away below zero, and we were 
seated near a comfortable fireplace. 

When we tired of the checkers Clem said 
something about the weather, and made a men- 
tal estimate of what the thermometer would say 
in the morning, while I idly turned the pages 
of an outing magazine and wondered what we 
could do to while away the remainder of the 
evening. Presently my eye paused upon a page 
advertisement of a tent company. I remarked 
that I would like to own a good, waterproof 
tent, and at that Clem went nutty without giving 
me a moment’s notice. 

“T’ll tell you what I’d like to do,” he ex- 
claimed, breaking the long silence that had pre- 
vailed, “I’d like to take a bunch of grub and a 
good tent and a lot of ammunition, and go up 
along the river somewhere and camp out for 
about two weeks, and hunt, and chop wood for 
the camp fire, and sleep in the open air. If we'd 
pull off a stunt like that we would soon get some 
color in our cheeks, I read an article the other 
day about two fellows who went camping in the 
dead of winter, and they had a picnic. I guess 


it was in that very magazine you have in your 
hand.” 

I looked, and it was even so. At that I read 
the article aloud, and it most certainly did listen 
fine. 


I know now that it must have been written 
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Back to the Tall Uncut 


By HOWARD C. KEGLEY 





hy a lunatic, but it didn’t sound that way then. 
It carried the reader along and jollied him into 
believing a lot of absolute impossibilities, with 
the result that Clem and I soon felt ourselves 
under its spell. 

“T.et’s borrow a tent and go up in the woods 
to-morrow,” said Clem, banteringly. 

T had no more at stake than he had, and I 
was just as feeble mentally, and so I informed 
him that I was game to try it. 

Clem’s father owned and operated a grocery 
store and bakery. Said Clem: “You go get a 
tent somewhere, and buy a lot of shells that will 
fit our guns, and I will dig up enough provisions 
at the store ta Jast us a couple of weeks.” That 
suited me. 

He got a big hox. and in it he packed a slab 


of bacon, some ham, ten loaves of bread, two. 


pounds of coffee. a dozen cans of sardines, a 
bushel of potatoes, a pail of lard, several pounds 
of butter, four pounds of tobacco, and other sup- 
plies too numerous and too ridiculous to men- 
tion. 

For my part I rented a small tent, ground 
two axes, cleaned our guns, bought a generous 
supply of shells, secured a camp stove, hunted 
up enough pans and kettles for a kitchen equip- 
ment, got two pairs of horse blankets for our 
downy cowhes, dug up a lot of other things I 
thought we would need, and then gave Clem the 
signal to lead the way. 

We hired a drayman with a bobsled to trans- 
port our outfit to the hills that skirted the river 
about four miles from town. There, with a 
puzzled smile, he bade us good bye, late in the 
afternoon of a cold day, and left us to our fate. 

With a spade we scraped away the snow and 
made a bare spot upon which to erect our tent. 
IT dug a trench all around the tent, drew the 
edges of the canvas down into it, and banked the 
cold earth against it, to keep out the wind. 
We knew how to go at it, all right. 


By dusk we had the tent up, and there was 


enough firewood inside to last us a full day. 
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By dark we were unaccountably hungry, and I 
shall never forget how good the supper tasted. 
I cooked some bacon, potatoes with the jackets 
on, a few flapjacks, and made some black coffee, 
and the way we ate was something surprising. 

After supper we filled our pipes. Yes, we 
smoked pipes We were mere seventeen-year-old 
boys, but we smoked pipes, and we had four one- 
pound packages of smoking tobacco in camp, too. 
With our pipes lighted we drew our soap boxes 
up in front of the stove and began telling stories. 
You know it is always the thing to tell stories 
around the camp fire at night. After telling a 
few stories we got out a deck of cards and began 
playing seven-up on a big box that served us as 
a kitchen table. It was full of splinters, and 
we couldn’t pick up the cards dextrously, and 
therefore we soon tired of that pastime. 

Clem was tired and sleepy, and for that 
reason we turred in early. Now because we 
were not in that kind of a forest we could not 
avail ourselves of the privilege of sleeping upon 
a fragrant bed of balsam boughs. Small boughs 
from other trees we substituted, however. In the 
matter of covering we also followed the woods- 
man idea faithfully. We each had a pair of 
horse blankets. Each laid one blanket on a bed 
of boughs, flopped down upon it, and drew the 
other blanket over himself. Oh, but it was a 
bitter cold night! Inside of an hour I had turned 
over twenty times or more, searching for the 
warm spot on my blanket, but there was no such 
thing, I found. By midnight we were both frozen 
to the marrow, but neither of us would admit it. 
We had come to the woods to rough it, and, By 
James, we intended to rough it in regular Robin- 
son Crusoe fashion. When we got so cold that 
we could endure it no longer we arose, kindled 
the fire anew, and cooked our chilly carcasses 
before it. 

The breakfast fire burned languidly, and the 
smoke filled the tent to overflowing. Ever 
breathe camp fire smoke in dense quantities for 
an hour or so? It enthuses one, doesn’t it? 
Fills him with enthusiasm for the great big out 
of doors! Yea! While I was preparing break- 
fast Clem looked at the thermometer. It stood 
at 17 below zero. The air was crisp and sharp. 

Early that forenoon we set forth in quest 
of something to slay. I hoped to meet a big 
gray timber wolf, intending, if I did so, to seize 
him by the nap of the neck and shake him so 
violently as to break his neck. But, alas! there 
was nothing more dangerous than a snow-bird, 
in that timber. I went down to the river to 
chop a hole in the ice and catch a mess of fish, 
but the stream was frozen solid to the bottom, 
and there was nothing finny in evidence. At 
that I went up into a hickory grove to kill a 
squirrel, but shot nothing except a sparrow and 
a bluejay. Clem drifted in late that afternoon 
with the front running-gears of a rabbit that 
he had massacred. In his anxiety to replenish 
our larder he had taken a pot shot at the cot- 
tontail at close range, and had shot the hind- 
quarters of it beyond hope of recovery. 

That night we had a brisk fire at supper 
time, and once again we leaned up against sev- 
eral generous slabs of bacon, and some tin cups 
of strong black coffee. Our supply of bread was 
frozen, but we managed to wash it down with 
hot Java. After “dinner” that night we played 
cards a while, and smoked a bit, and then we 
tried to tell stories that were funny, but the 
yarns Clem spun were the most sepulchral I ever 
heard. They fell upon my ears like the dull roar 
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of a cannon which opens a mighty battle. I lis- 
tened to them, out of respect for his friendship, 
but could not laugh, without feeling like a liar. 
Clem, on the other hand, informed me that the 
stories with which I attempted to regale him 
were far too sad to spring at a desolate camp 
in the big woods on such a night. He said that, 
if I had no better ones than those I had told, he 
did not care to listen to me further. At that I 
became indignant and told him they were the best 
I knew, and that we should have brought along 
a good book full of funny stories. He made no 
reply. ; 

I don’t know what was the matter with it, but 
the tobacco didn’t taste a bit good that night. 
And Clem didn’t care to play cards. He was 
sleepy and cross, and I wasn’t in any too good 
a humor, so we turned in. The fire was low, 
and by midnight the tent was stone cold, and we 
were almost temperature unconscious. 


Dawn found our spirits at a low ebb, but we 
drank them anyhow and made a bluff at enjoying 
the breakfast I prepared. After the repast I 
again brought forth the outing magazine and read 
aloud the article which had caused us to lose our 
minds temporarily. In it we discovered several 
new suggestions which were guaranteed to make 
life in the open a very attractive thing. Early 
in the forenoon Clem cleaned his shotgun and 
made ready to hit the trail. That’s about all 
he ever could hit with a shotgun. I asked him 
where he was going, and he replied that he was 
going to a stubble field about three miles east of 
our camp, where he felt sure that he would find 
a nice bunch of prairie chickens. At the thought 
of chickens I grew enthusiastic and wished him 
much success as he started off down the gulch 
at a long, swinging stride. 

During the forenoon I busied myself around 
the camp, but after the noon meal I struck out 
for a distant cornfield, to knock down a few 
cottontails. I had fairly good luck, and after 
shooting all I was willing to carry I struck the 
trail of a prairie wolf, which I followed for sev- 
eral miles. Darkness came on. I was glad that 
it did. I wanted to experience the feeling of 
being all alone in the woods at night. I hankered 
for the sensation of losing the trail, being near 
death from exposure, stumbling over stumps and 
logs in the darkness, and hearing a pack of hun- 
gry timber wolves close on my track. I was 
doomed to disappointment, however. None of 
those things happened. It merely grew dark, 
and I absolutely couldn’t lose myself, for the 
surroundings were too familiar to my feet. 


As I made my way back to camp I became 
very cold. I was chilled to the bone long before 
I climbed the last bluff which rose between me 
and the camp. My idea was that Clem would 
be in camp, and that a brisk fire and an appetiz- 
ing supper would be waiting to welcome me, but 
nothing of the kind was on tap. When I reached 
camp it was a. deserted place, and very dark. 
With numb fingers I built a fire and put the 
kettle on it. Then I started to prepare supper. 


Every few minutes I looked out to see if Clem - 


was coming. with the prairie chickens, but he 
came not. I wasn’t in any hurry to get supper, 
because I was hungry and I had an appetite for 
prairie chicken, but when he failed to put in an 
appearance at nine o’clock I began to get nerv- 
ous about him. I ate my supper with little 
relish, for we didn’t even have horseradish in 
camp. 

The later it became the more I worried about 
Clem. Could he have lost his way and fallen 
into a gully somewhere to freeze? Had he 
frozen to death on the trail? Had he stepped 
into an airhole while crossing the river on the 
ice? Those questions and dozens of others more 


frightful came to me as I sat in that dismal old 
tent and listened to the howling northwest wind. 
Could Clem have been overtaken by a pack of 
hungry wolves? (Business of me going to the 
tent entrance and listening long and anxiously 
for the sound of wolves quarreling over a car- 
cass.) Nary a sound was wafted to my ears, 
except the low murmur of the chilly wind as it 
frolicked in the nearby gullies. Where, oh where 
was Clem? Should I start out on his trail and 
endeavor to find him? Not at that hour of the 
night, I told myself. Dozens of times no! I 
was anything but a pious monk of St. Bernard! 


Well, I sat around that gloomy tent until 
midnight, listening for the crunch of Clem’s 
footsteps in the frozen snow, but he cameth nix! 
I never saw such a tardy individual. 

At midnight I gave up the death watch, and 
curled up in my Percheron kimona. All that 
night I rolled and tumbled, and worried, and 
wondered, and. saw gnomes and sumphs and 
other strange and unearthly objects prowling 
around my “budwar.” That was the spookiest 
night I ever put in. The gloom was so abundant 
in my vicinity that I had to push it out of the 
way in order to make room for me to elbow my 
way to the stove, when I arose at daybreak. 

My head was stopped up, I had a cough, and 
I felt rotten generally. I ate a bite of breakfast 
in silence and solitude. After breakfast I craved 
a break-up-a-cold tablet, for I felt as though I 
might come down with pneumonia at any mo- 
ment. 

At 10 oclock that forenoon Clem was still 
among the missing. I weighed the fact carefully 
and decided to call a meeting of the board of 
directors. As one of the directors I decided that it 
was my duty to save myself first and then do all in 
my power to save Clem if he was still in condi- 
tion to make a good preserve. Accordingly I set 
out for town, determined to get something to 
break up my cold, and then to notify the sheriff 
that Clem was missing, and have a searching 
party sent out to interview the prairie chickens 
in the stubble fields east of our camp. 

Before setting out I put on my snow shoes, 
for it looked as though it might snow hard that 
day. Yes, we had snowshoes. They were an 
absolute hindrance to us, but then we had to have 
them, because we were exploiting the “back to the 
woods” idea. There wasn’t enough snow to make 
them practicable, but we had to have them, never- 
theless. Clad in my woodsman costume, lugging 
a heavy rifle, and skidding along on snowshoes 
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EUROPEAN CHATTER 


By E. G. B. FITZHAMON 


Our Foreign Correspondent. 

SURRENDER Park, Kent, England, 

December 20, 1913. 
ISITING the celebrated American amateur 
marksman, the Chevalier Walter Winans— 
the order and rank of Chevalier was con- 
ferred upon him in Europe in recognition of his 
versatile talents and public services—at his beau- 
tiful country home in a great English park, I 
have learned from him that he is offering to the 
United States Army a clever but simple little 

device he has invented. 

It is a little locking device on a tiny fish- 
plate adjacent to the safety knob on the left-hand 
side of the weapon, which is the new .45 auto- 
matic Colt’s pistol, the new regulation arm—he 
says—of the United States Army. 

When the safety is on, the Chevalier, with 
that swift dexterity born of long familiarity 
with. and expert use of firearms, releases it with 
a quick movement of the thumb simultaneously 
(as nearly as human eye can detect) with his 


pulling the trigger. The possibility of such a 
performance—by constant practice, of course— 
commends this pistol highly as a military firearm. 
But the safety knob, being placed on the left side 
of the gun for handiness, comes in contact with 
the holster’s side that is worn next to the body 
of a right-handed shooter. 

After making several tests, on foot and 
mounted, Chevalier Winans concluded that the 
possibility of the safety being released by friction 
always would exist. Then he set to work to in- 
vent a locking device for the safety, when set 
on. He has evolved it, he says, in the little cross- 
bolt he showed to me on his new .45 Colt. It 
seemed to work perfectly and to answer its pur- 
pose admirably. 

Highly pleased with his little device, this 
good sportsman patriotically decided to offer it 
to the United States Government, the offer being 
made by letter to the Chief of Staff at Washing- 
ton, Major-General Leonard Wood. 

The interesting and varied collection of big 
game trophies at Surrender Park, to which this 
American Nimrod has just returned from one of 
his periodical hunts for the four-footed denizens 
of the mountains and forests of Europe, has re- 
ceived an additional attraction comprising ten 
fine chamois heads. It must be a bold and ad- 
venturous spirit within that impels a man of 
middle-age and wealth to abandon temporarily 
the luxury of Surrenden Park for the frozen, 
slippery and dangerous Austrian Alps—menaces 
of falling rock, snow-slides, treacherous ledges 
and sheer precipices—to hunt the agile and elu- 
sive chamois. 

One is tolerably sure to get killed if one 
keeps on chamois hunting. Doubtless it is be- 
cause of the risks that those shapely little heads 
with sharp, upright prongs curved backward 
slightly at the tip are prized so highly by amateur 
hunters. 

While Chevalier Winans was on this expedi- 
tion two gamekeepers in the service of the King 
of Italy were killed by falling rock during a 
chamois hunt. 

“I went first to Weisenegg, Saltzberg, in the 
Austrian Alps,” the Chevalier told me in de- 
scribing briefly the principal features of his hunt. 
“Within half an hour’s climbing in ordinary 
shoes, without nails, I had a shot at 200 yards 
at a very big buck chamois and got him. 

“T used a .276 Mauser, fitted with telescope 
sight. 

“Then I went on to Grandler, Maria-pfarr— 
also in the Saltzburg Mountains—where I shot 
nine more chamois in four days. 

“The climbing was awful, and then only long 
shots—from 200 to 400 yards—generally at cham- 
ois going at full speed. When hit at the side of 
a precipice they may fall hundreds of feet. 

“To get on top of the mountain at Grandler 
I first rode an Alpine pony that climbed like a 
goat. But the final climb, among the rocks, had 
to be done on foot, in boots shod with steel claw- 
nails. 

“On steep snow it is awfully slippery. But 
the chief danger is from falling stones. On the 
first day at Grandler, when I got three chamois, 
a falling rock just missed one of the party, and 
lower down killed two sheep, breaking the back 
of one and smashing the other’s skull. 

“I feel a little proud of getting ten chamois, 
but I have had enough of the game.” . 

Let us hope so. Going aloft in a racing 
yacht, to douse the clubtopsail when a halyard 
was afoul o’ something, always used to be climb- 
ing enough for yours truly. 

Chevalier Winans, since his return, has been 
made member of a high Spanish order, the honor 
having been conferred upon him by King Al- 
fonso. 
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NE blustery October afternoon I met Curly 
on the street corner. He was rigged out 
in corduroys and wore a peaked corduroy 

cap. In the corner of his shrewd Irish eye lurked 
the battle light of the duck hunter. 

“You’re the very man Oim after lookin’ fer,” 
he cried enthusiastically. “Say, John, what a 
grand blow it is ter fetch the burds in, eh? Oim 
headin’ fer the cove this minute. Will yer go 
along?” 

Curly was an old acquaintance of mine, and 
famous in our native town for his ducking ex- 
ploits. True, he would occasionally return from 
a hunt in the Cove with a back load of sheldrakes, 
which to an admiring audience on the dock he 
would proudly display under the misnomer of 
canvas-backs; or bring home with exultation 
somebody’s tame swan in lieu of a wild one—but 
then again he would re-establish his reputation 
with a bag of “real” ducks; and so came at last 
to win the distinguished title of Curly, King of 
the Cove. 

After mentally consulting the weather condi- 
tions I decided that Curly’s estimate was correct 
and agreed to accompany him. 

“Now Oi’ll tell ye phwhat we'll do,” he ex- 
plained. “We'll take some grub and stay the 
night in that little shanty on the meaders. Take 
me wurd fer it the cove’ll be swimmin’ with ducks 
by termorrer morning. We'll have the best of all 
these other shooters round here, fer we'll be on 
the spot while they’re breakin’ their hearts aginst 
the wind ter get there.” 

“All right, I’ll meet you at three o’clock on 
Crawbuckie.” 

“Done,” said he; and forthwith we parted. 

An hour or two later we were in our duck 
boats rowing up against a stiff nor’west gale. 
We had launched them off the sandy spit of 
Crawbuckie, and were now headed for a belt of 
brown-yellow marsh which lay tucked in the up- 
per end of the Cove. The shanty Curly had 
spoken of stood on a level strip of ground over- 
looking the mouth of Meadow Creek, a serpen- 
tine waterway which intersected the mazes of the 
marsh. It was a “one-horse” affair, furnished 
with a couple of bunks and a little iron stove. 
But after the long cold pull up against the wind, 
it looked cosy enough to our eyes and comfort- 
able withal. 

A few hundred yards beyond the muddy bank 
on which we landed, the New York Central had 
filled in with sand and gravel, acres of marshland 
for railroad purposes. Derricks, steam-shovels 
piles of rails, and temporary working shacks were 
scattered about in all directions. Beyond this rose 
the wooded slopes of Croton Point, and through 
a natural gap in the land formation, we could see 
clouds of smoke rolling up from the brick yards 
that fronted on Haverstraw Bay. Just as we 


were drawing in our duck boats on the bank be- 
fore the shanty, a lonely teal scudded by us, 
whipped around the bend of Meadow Creek, and 
sped away over the marsh, twisting and dodging 
like a bumble bee. 


Curley made a snatch for his 
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gun, as the whistle of wings caught his ear. 
Then he sat back on the bow of the boat and 
watched the black dot of the vanishing teal. 

“Yer sneakin’ little divil, you,” he muttered. 
“Tf I’d only had me gun in me hands. Well, 
enjoy yerself while yer have the chance, fer I’m 
thinkin’ ye’ll not have these marshes much longer. 
Phwhat with all the dang railroads and brick 
yards ye’ll have ter be layin’ yer eggs in a parlor 
car or on top of a brick kiln.” 

I left him musing over the sad inroads that 
the progressive energy of man inevitably makes 
in the haunts of all wild creatures. Inside the 
shanty I deposited the grub bag and proceeded 
to kindle a fire in the little stove. While I was 
doing this, a bull-like roar from Curly nearly 
took me off my feet and sent me flying to the 
door. 

“Look at that fer a bunch! Look at that 
fer a bunch!” he cried excitedly pointing sky- 
ward. I followed the direction of his finger and 
there, outlined against the stormy scud, saw a 
V-shape flock of wildfowl winging southward. 
Faintly to my ears came a weird familiar sound 
that resembled the barking of a small dog. 

“Phwhat a grand shthring of ducks,” vocif- 
erated Curly. 

“You big land-lubber,” I cried, “those aren’t 
ducks, they’re geese!” 

We watched them as they passed overhead. 
There were fourteen birds in the flock—big, lusty 
fellows, with long necks outstretched, and power- 
ful pinions working swiftly and steadily before 
the wind. Suddenly their line of flight slanted 
downwards. 

“Bejabbers! they’re goin’ ter loight,” cried 
Curley. And sure enough, after lowering several 
hundred yards at a gradual angle, we saw the 
geese trailing in scattered ranks just above the 
tumbled white-capped waves of the Cove. An- 
other instant and the whole flock plumped down 
into the rough water, and nothing remained to be 
seen but black dots which now and again 
bobbed into sight on the crest of a frothy swell. 

Without waiting to lose any time, I seized 
my gun, and started to shove off the duck boat. 
Curly watched me with stolid indifference. 

“Where’s your gun?” I asked somewhat im- 
patiently. 

“T’oim not goin’ after thim burds,” he re- 
turned; “it’s too dang rough.” | ‘ 

“Why, man, they’re geese! Aren’t you com- 
ing?” 

“T don’t care phwhat they are,” said Curly, 
stubbornly, “they kin stay there. And let me 
tell you, John, if you go out chasin’ thim, you'll 
see your finish, you'll never come back.” 

“Well, good-bye, Curly,” I said, “Here she 
goes.” 

I shoved up the canvas screen on the bow of 
the boat, jumped in and pushed off. Curly, with 
a foreboding and mournful countenance, watched 
these preparations for what he believed was des- 
tined to be a watery grave. Then he turned away 
and walked toward the shanty. 


The lee of the short protected me from the 
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full blast of the gale for some little distance out. 
Gradually, however, I left the zone of sheltered 
water behind. The little duck boat commenced 
to sag and plunge as she rode the heavy seas; 
and looking over my shoulder I could see the 
white caps chasing and rolling up under the stern. 
Gripping the scull oar tightly, I lay low and kept 
her going, only stopping now and again to take 
a cautious look at the bobbing black heads of the 
geese. 

At last, after a long, arduous scull, I com- 
menced to pull within range of the prospective 
quarry. I laid my gun handy, and worked gently 
on the oar. Now, I caught the glisten of gray 
and black feathers; now a glimpse of wary necks 
raised above the tumbling waters. 

Foot by foot, yard by yard, I drew nearer 
and nearer. One cunning old “honker” on the 
outskirts of the flock began to swim about un- 
easily. Then, suddenly the whole lot bunched 
together. How I wished at that moment I had 
been within shooting distance! But they sepa- 
rated almost immediately and several commenced 
drying their wings. This infallible sign of pre- 
meditated flight made me put on steam, for I 
knew it would be only a matter of a few seconds 
before one and all would clear themselves of the 
vicinity. 

Just about this time I realized that the birds 
were working up fast against the wind on my 
right hand, and were thus getting me broadside 
in the trough of the waves. Such a state of 
affairs would never do; so feeling that I couldn’t 
shorten the distance very much more, I cocked 
my gun and raised up over the screen. 

With a thunder of startled wings the four- 
teen geese jumped simultaneously into the air. 
I was close enough to catch the twinkle of their 
black, beady eyes; and pulling about two feet 
ahead of the old “honker” I let go. At the report 
he crumpled up and collapsed with a sousing 
splash. A big bird just behind him caught the 
contents of the second barrel, but although hard 
hit, did not fall. Anxiously I watched him as 
he labored in a crippled fashion across wind. 
Then, suddenly he seemed to recover himself and 
the last I saw of him was when he finally dropped 
far out in the river near the Rockland Light- 
house. As the seas were too high for me to 
think of following him up I retrieved the dead 
goose and started for shore. 

It took me just half an hour of the hardest 
kind of rowing to get into quiet water. When 
I stepped out of the boat on the bank before the 
shanty, my back was a solid glaze of ice gath- 
ered from the flying spray. 

Curly I found pacing up and down the bank 
trying to keep warm. He met me with a glum 
look. 

“Aren’t you sorry you didn’t come along?” 
I inquired blandly. Then I held up the prize for 
inspection. 

“Wonder what he’ll weigh,” Curly glowered. 

“T don’t know and I don’t care,” said he. 
“Honest, but it made me sick ter see ye riskin’ 
your loife fer that blamed burd.” 
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A little later, however, his mood brightened. 
He picked up the dead goose, and the weight of 
it made him smile. 

“Well, me boy,” I heard him say in an under- 
tone, “ef you was only three or four days older 
than you are, be jabbers! phwhat a grand feed 
we'd have ternight!” 

This remark reminded me all at once that I 
was hungry, and as twilight was rapidly closing 
in we forthwith repaired to the interior of the 
shanty and cooked ourselves a supper to fit appe- 
tites created by the occasion. When we had fin- 
ished and while Curly was drawing grateful puffs 
from his stubby little clay pipe, I stepped outside 
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to see what kind of weather we were having. 

The night was windy and biting cold. Not 
a star was to be seen, but in the west a faint 
streak of light left by the departed sun glowed 
weirdly on the horizon. Against it I could see 
the clouds like great dark ships, sweeping south- 
ward before the gale. Back of the shanty I 
could hear this selfsame gale clamoring and hiss- 
ing through the bullrushes. Taken all in all, it 
was a wild, unholy sort of night, and I started 
to go back into the shanty, when a sound from 
the black spaces of the marshland suddenly and 
sharply arrested my attention. 

If I had been in Africa I would without 


hesitation have said “lions.” Mingled with the 
howling of the gale, the sound, whatever it was, 
had a decidedly ominous and hair-raising quality. 
As I could see the lights of the New York Cen- 
tral lines gleaming straight ahead through the 
darkness, the solution of lions, however, seemed 
hardly acceptable. 

For some minutes I stood listening for the 
noise to be repeated. At last it came reverberat- 
ing across the marshes, at once horrific and ridic- 
ulous. I smiled softly and went in the shanty; 
nor did I mention to Curly, who was already half 
asleep, anything of what had taken place outside. 

We turned in at an early hour. The bunks 
were hard and comfortless, but evidently to my 
companion the softest couch could not have in- 
vited slumber more luxuriant. Soon his sten- 
torian snores were shaking roof and rafters, and 
it seemed to me that I lay awake for hours lis- 
tening to the rumpus. Finally I dropped off to 
sleep. 

It must have been sometime about the middle 
of the night that I was roused to consciousness 
by a noise outside the shanty. Distinctly I heard 
heavy footsteps, and the crunch, crunch of frozen 


earth. I reached over and grabbed Curly by the 
arm. 

“Wake up, Curly,” I whispered, shaking him, 
“wake up.” 


There was no response and the snoring con- 
tinued without interruption. So I shook him a 
little harder. 

“Hey, Curly, wake up!” 

This time my efforts were rewarded, for he 
made a leap out of the bunk and landed on his 
feet in the middle of the floor. 

“Phwhat’s the matter!” he spluttered. “Be- 
jabbers, ye nearly took the arm off me.” 

“Hush, there’s something prowling round the 
shanty,” I cautioned in a low voice. 

We both listened intently. It was pitch dark; 
so dark that I couldn’t make out Curly’s figure 
even at a distance of a few feet, but his loud, ex- 
cited breathing was quite sufficient to locate his 
whereabouts. Just at this particular moment, 
the thing outside, whatever it was, collided with 
the shanty. Then followed a peculiar scraping, 
scratching sound, while our dwelling fairly trem- 
bled on its foundations. 

Curly made a bound across the floor. First 
strike against the stove. There followed a sul- 
phuric explosion and I ducked under the blanket 
he upset the table, and next I heard his shin bone 
so he couldn’t hear me laugh. 

“Where’s me gun, where’s me gun,” he mut- 
tered, groping about frantically in the dark. 

“Hold on a minute till I strike a match.” 

“T’ll not hold on ter anything but me gun,” 
he cried; then in a triumphant voice, “I have it— 
no—by hivens, it’s the axe!” 

The door of the shanty was kept closed by 
stout fishing cord wound around a nail. In the 
darkness Curly, with his fingers all thumbs, at- 
tempted to unwind it. Of course, as is always the 
case at such a crucial moment, the line became 
immediately and horribly tangled. This was too 
much for him. He gave the door an annihilating 
blow with the axe, and forthwith precipitated 
himself into a freezing zone of unknown dangers. 

By this time the noise outside had ceased. 
Now a deathlike stillness ensued, broken only by 
a faint sound of Curly’s stealthy footsteps. Then 
in a moment all was uproar and confusion. 

A loud, angry squeal from the fabulous mon- 
ster which had so rudely disturbed our sleep; a 
yell from Curly; a wild trampling of feet, fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession. The fabu- 
lous monster, whatever it might be, was possessed 
not only of an ill temper, but, judging from the 
character of the noises, an enormous avoirdupois. 
The clatter of its mighty iron shod feet was 
earth-shaking; the stampeding of its huge body 

(Continued on page 793.) 
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THE MIGRATORY BIRD LAW. 


Forest and Stream: 

New York, N. Y. 

I am just in receipt of my this week’s copy 
containing Mr. Carmody’s. defense of his opinion 
on the unconstitutionality of the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Bill, and I fail to see, after a careful 
reading of same, that he sheds any new light on 
the subject. ; 

On the contrary, I think the vital point, and 
the one which makes the bill legal, has been en- 
tirely overlooked by him, namely that the State 
of New York cannot properly control a bird 
which neither winters in its borders nor breeds 
therein, but merely stops awhile to feed and rest 
on its semi-annual flights. The Legislature of 
New York if it sees fit can pass any legislation 
regulating migratory birds, even prohibiting their 
killing at all times, yet would accomplish nothing 
for the birds could be absolutely exterminated in 
their passage through other states, and New York 
would gain nothing. The very fact that these 
birds cannot be controlled by any one state or 
any group of states is a sufficient reason for 
Federal interference. 

I have followed carefully the progress of this 
law since its first introduction into Congress 
many years ago; have heard the arguments of 
both sides and firmly believe it to be constitu- 
tional. Mr. Carmody believes otherwise, and we 
both have a right to our respective opinions, and 
I agree with him, and it is the only point we do 
agree on, that the Supreme Court should settle 
this point one way or the other, for all time, in 
the language of the West—/ronto. 

We shoot ducks in the south until May 1, 
we shoot woodcock all summer according to our 
state laws. Same ducks, same woodcock New 
York tries to protect by state measures even lim- 
iting the number of woodcock a hunter can kill 
in a season; further south same woodcock are 
slaughtered at night by hundreds; poor old New 
Yorker only allowed to kill 16 in a season. Mar- 
ket gunners kill more than that per day in this 
state all summer. 

Mr. Carmody expresses his lack of informa- 
tion on this subject when he says “The Federal 
statute is an adjustment by those outside of the 
State of New York, who presumably have not 
the same knowledge as to needs of our climate.” 
The members of the Agricultural Department 
who formed the regulations under the Weeks- 
McLean Bill had a better knowledge of conditions 
in New York than any one, and with their 
broader knowledge of the needs of migratory 
birds throughout their entire flight can formulate 
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regulations for their proper protection superior 
to that of any other body of men. 
Very respectfully, 
TaLsott DENMEAD, 
Attorney for Maryland State Game and Fish 
Association. Dec. 13, 1913. 


SHOOTING OR HUNTING? 


The purist is on hand again with his fanciful 
grievance over the use of the term “hunting” for 
“shooting.” There is a distinction between the 
two, but one not commonly observed in this 
country, where hunting covers everything from 
the pursuit of the grizzly or the moose to the 
shooting of quail and hares. In years to come 
sports may so develop in American that we shall 
be required to observe the niceties of speech in 
referring to them; but it will be a long time 
before the word hunting shall be limited to the 
practice of riding to hounds. For the most part 
that use of language to describe field sports is 
best which is simplest and least affected. The 
technical distinctions between flocks and bunches 
and herds and gaggles are hardly known to the 
present generation. Pedantic writers have writ- 
ten learnedly and oracularly of correct sporting 
diction, but for the most part their well intended 
efforts to reform the language have been dissi- 
pated in the upper air, leaving no spoor behind. 


WINTER. 


WHEN the fire of youth has burned out and 
the ashes of age lie in a gray drift on the smol- 
dering embers, one shivers instinctively at the 
name of winter. In imagination we already see 
the dreary desolation of the earth, stripped of 
its mantle of greenness and bloom and ripe fruit- 
age, ready to don the white robe for dreamless 
sleep. 

Gradually the change comes, the glory of 
autumn passes away, the brown leaves drift and 
waver to the earth, the summer birds fly south- 
ward to lands of perennial leaf and blossom, and 
leave to us but the memory of song in a deso- 
late, silent land, when the brooks must sing only 
to themselves under crystal roofs, and you only 
know they are singing by the beads of elastic 
pearl that round and lengthen and break into 
many beads as they slip along the braided cur- 
rent. 

There are only the moaning of the wind 
among the hills and the rustle of withered leaves 
along the dun earth. A week ago it was full of 
life—now there is only desolation and death, yet 
so imperceptibly have these come that we know 
not when the other ceased, and we are not ap- 
palled. Then comes the miracle of snow, the 
gray sky blossoms into a white shower of celes- 
tial petals, that bloom again on withered stem 
and bough and shrub until the gray and tawny 
world is transformed to universal purity, and 
behold another miracle. Where there was no life 
are now abundant signs of it, the silent record 
of many things. Mouse, weasel and squirrel, 
hare, skunk and fox have written the plain story 
of their nightly wanderings; red-poll, bunting, 
crow and grouse have embroidered the history of 
their alighting and their terrestrial journeying 
on the same white page. And lo, the jay of many 
voices proclaims his presence, the chickadee lisps 
his brief song, the nuthatch blows his reedy clari- 
onet, a white flock of snow buntings drift by 
with a creaking twitter like the sound of float- 
ing ice, a crow sounds his raucous trumpet, the 
ruffed grouse thunders his swift departure in a 
shower of dislodged snow, the woodpecker drums 
a merry tattoo, a fox barks huskily among the 
rugged defiles of the hills; and far away is 
sounded the answering challenge of a hound, and 
under the stars the screech owl’s quavering call 
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is heard and the storm-boding, sonorous warning 
of his solemn: big brother of the double crest, 
punctuated by the resonant crack of frost- 
strained trees. 

What beauty that lies hidden under summer 
leaves is revealed now in the graceful tracery of 
pearl enameled branch and twig,‘on gray trunks 
embossed with moss and lichen, on bent stems 
of tawny grass and frond of withered fern, how 
the uncouth ruggedness of common things is 
clothed and beautified by the charitable mantle 
of the snow, what curves and shadows in the 
immaculate folds. 

By day and by night, in sunlight and in 
moonlight, a dome of purest azure, now pale, 
now dark, canopies a world of purest white and 
purest shadow, or earth and sky are blurred in 
the wild grandeur of a winter storm. Surely the 
beauty of the world lives even amid the death of 
winter—it is not death, but beautiful sleep, broken 
at times by spasms of terrified dreams, followed 
by profounder sleep. 


SUCCESS. 


He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often and loved much; who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men and the love of 
little children; who has filled his niche and ac- 
complished his task—who has left the world bet- 
ter than he found it, whether by an improved 
poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued soul; who 
has never lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty 
or failed to express it; who has always looked 
for the best in others and given the best he had; 
whose life was an inspiration; whose memory a 
benediction.—Stanley. 


—-— 


PASSENGER PIGEON. 


A correspondent makes inquiry about the 
name of the passenger pigeon. The bird has 
been so called from time immemorial. . While all 
the migratory species may be termed birds of 
passage, the application of the term particularly 
to the pigeon may have come from observation 
of the fact that its migrations were not regular 
and fixed by seasons, as with those birds that 
fly south in the fall and north in the spring, but 
were governed by the food supply of mast. The 
pigeon hosts were now here, now there; they 
were pilgrims and strangers, the gypsies of bird- 
dom, passengers. The migratory birds stay some- 
where when they get there; but the passenger 
pigeon is ever on the move—or was ever on the 
move until finally he passed on not to return. 


THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE 
SPRING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 4.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: To one who has just returned from a 
rather uneventful gunning trip in New Jersey, 
two weeks of which were spent upon salt water 
in quest of wildfowl, there was considerable in- 
terest in your editorial of Nov. 8, “Autumn Flow_ 
ers” as well as the article upon “Weather,” by 
Mr. Allen. Oddly enough, your observations as 
to open-air flowers, etc., still hold good exactly 
one month later, as this day many geraniums and 
even a counterpart of the editor’s rosebud were 
noted in bloom out of doors. Of course no ordi- 
nary mortal desires the brand of weather satis- 
factory to the ardent wildfowler, but when on 
the evening of Nov. 20 we were compelled to 
hunt up window screens to keep mosquitoes out 
of the houseboat, it did seem that the seasons 
were sadly twisted. Game seemed quite plentiful, 
but so far as the season of 1913 is concerned the 
weather man has been of great service in con- 


- serving the supply of waterfowl. 


W. H. Eppy. 
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past the shanty resembled a cyclone, vocifera- 
tions, oaths, and abusive shouts from the daunt- 
less pursuer, attested the fact that he had stum- 
bled most unexpectedly on this creature of the 
Dark Ages and, in interrupting the latter at its 
rubbing post on the corner of the building, had 
received a decidedly warm welcome. For several 
seconds the sound of tumult raged within a few 
feet of my head. Then the uproar began to 
diminish and I knew that Curly must be chasing 
the monster across the marsh. 

Presently, doubled up with laughter, I rolled 
out of the bunk and lit the lamp. The sound of 
approaching footsteps caught my ear. Not many 
minutes afterward Curly’s disheveled figure hove 
in the doorway. 

Had he been in battle with half a dozen dra- 
gons he could not have appeared more thoroughly 
war-staired or exhausted. His blanched face was 
tense; his eyes staring; his hands still gripped the 
axe with a ferocity of purpose. And mud! Lit- 
erally he was plastered with it from head to 
foot; and even as he stood in the doorway it 
dripped from his clothing and lay on the floor 
in little puddles resembling fresh black paint. 

“Fer the love of hiven, why didn’t ye come 
out and help me?” he gasped; then in a different 
tone, “Look at me! I’oim ruined—what would 
me woife say ter me now! Bejabbers I loike to 
drown meself in a pond-hole chasin’ after that 
beast of purgatory!” 

“What was it?” I asked. 

Curly regarded me pityingly. 

“What was it?” he echoed. “Aint I jist after 
tellin’ ye it was a beast of purgatory?” 

The more I questioned, the hotter waxed his 
indignation. 

“Oim goin’ home,” he cried. “Oi’ll not stay 
here anyother minute. It’s no dacent place fer a 
white man, nohow!” 

He fired the axe into a corner, and seizing 
a stick out of the woodbox, commenced to scrape 
the mud off his clothes. In the middle of his 
task he paused, listening with absorbed attention. 

“Did ye hear that?” he whispered in an awe- 
stricken voice. 

Loud and familiar, a great noise, a forlorn 
bawling and braying and he-hawing filled the 
spaces of the marshland. Then gradually a light 
of intelligence dawned on Curly’s face. He leaped 
to the door. When he turned around he was 
eagerly searching the floor for a missile to throw 
at my head. 

“Mules!” he shouted, “mules belongin’ ter the 
brick yards, by the siven divils! And ye knew 
it all the toime, ye practical jokin’ wretch!” 


Migratory Birds 

Editor of Forest and Stream: There is one 
feature of the National Government regulation of 
migrating game shooting which, it seems to me, 
will perhaps have .a large development in the 
future. If the United States Government seeks 
to regulate the killing of migrating birds, is it 
not inevitable that the fair proposition of a 
National hunting license will be made, and ap- 
proved by sportsmen generally? 

I think that the need of such-a National 
hunting license will be found greatest down the 
main highways of the migrating ducks, especially 
down the Mississippi River. There is, of course, 
more duck killing down the coasts and down the 
Mississippi Valley than in other localities—the 
basin and coast lines are “localities.” 

In this connection, I quote the following 
“Provisions” price list from the Memphis News 
Scimitar of December 5, 1913: 

“Rabbits, per dozen, $1.25@2.00; squirrels, 
per dozen, $2.00@2.25; wild ducks, teal, dozen, 
$3.00@3.50; mallards, dozen, $4.00@4.50.” 

Tn the advertising columns, I quote the fol- 
lowing: 


FOREST AND STREAM 


“WANTED—TO PURCHASE. 
FEATHERS! FEATHERS! FEATHERS! 


We want to buy all kinds of new and old 
feathers, for which we will pay the highest cash 
prices. 

Weente: for price list tc si css odes s ces vc 
Also: 


Wanted—Hides, Wool and Feathers at Top 
Market Prices. 


Some years ago, I ran across this feather 
business down the St. Francis River, but for 
some reason I missed its significance. There 
were shanty-boat feather hunters in the Missis- 
sippi bottoms, and on one boat the end of the 
cabin was heaped with pillows jammed full of 
wild duck feathers—a score or more of the pil- 
lows. I have forgotten how much they brought 
a pillow, but I think $5.00. 


In view of the feather market and the mar- - 


ket for wild ducks by the dozen, it would seem 
that it is inevitable that some strong measures 
must be taken to protect the migrating birds on 
such waters as the Mississippi. The state laws 
do not apply to the Government waters—naviga- 
ble waters—in fact, even though there are spor- 
adic attempts to prevent bird killing in such 
places as Reelfoot Lake, and other bodies of 
water down the Mississippi Bottom. 


The efficiency of government officials, com- 
pared to that of state officials is seen especially 
in the liquor traffic, and the new migratory bird 
legislation has some features in common with the 
liquor or excise legislation of nation-wide appli- 
cation, speaking from the legal viewpoint. 


It would appear to me that a National hunt- 
ing license, for navigable waters, including rivers, 
lakes, bays fresh and salt, and enforced by an 
efficient body of well-equipped men, would bring 


’ the hunters properly under authority of the Gov- 


ernment. 


I am not at all in favor of the conglomerate 
of state licenses—which are so questionable from 
so many viewpoints—but a National migratory 
bird hunting license would have none of the par- 
tiality and unevenness so apparent in state license 
acts. 


The splendid work of Mr. Burnham with the 
American Game and Protective Association 
proves very clearly that all this question of game 
protection is Nationa:, rather than state or local. 
The wild turkeys of Arkansas belong just as 
much to Tennessee and Texas and Colorado as 
to-Arkansas. They are really, as well as nomi- 
nally, National birds, yet the butchering of those 
birds by a few local hunters is not stopped be- 
cause the State of Arkansas has no true knowl- 
edge or spirit to move it to do right for “for- 
eigners” as non-residents are called. 


Of course, we cannot look very far ahead 
in such matters, but it would seem to me that 
where game is widely distributed, as the ruffed 
grouse, or the wild turkey, or quail, or Virginia 
deer, or mountain sheep, the question of migra- 
tion ought to be very broadly interpreted. 

If it is granted that the wild turkeys of Ar- 
kansas are National, then the wild turkeys of 
Tennessee and Missouri are National, and as the 
states discover in actual practice, enforcing the 
game law locally is practically impossible as a 
local proposition; as a Federal proposition it be- 
comes simplified and certain. For the sake of 
the wild turkey supply in Pennsylvania, the birds 
of West Virginia, Kentucky and Arkansas should 
be equally well protected. 

The spread of wild game from a well sup- 
plied center is inevitable. It is a “migration” of 
game that carries deer from the Adirondacks 
down into the Mohawk Valley. There are nu- 
merous instances on record in which quail, wild 
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turkeys, grouse (prairie chickens, 
have migrated across long trails. 

National protection of wild ducks, geese, and 
certain other birds is but a step, as we all must 
see. Another step is the National licensing of 
boundary line hunters. A third step is absolute 
prohibition of the sale of “National birds,” and 
so on, until at last it is seen that the wild birds 
and mammals of the Rocky Mountains are just as 
much the property of Maine and Massachusetts 
as the National Yellowstone Park, or the giant 
redwoods of California. 


especially) 


Raymonp S. SpEars. 
Little Falls, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1913. 


Raised Around Forest and Stream Campfire 


Stuart, Fla., Dec. 8—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It has been some years since I have 
intruded in the brotherhood of the rod and gun, 
and trouble with sight made it doubtful for a 
long time if my voice ever again, figuratively 
speaking, would be raised in the campfires of the 
Forest and Stream. At last, to avoid the snow- 
blindness of each winter spent in the northern 
states, I came to Stuart for a permanent location, 
because of its location at the junction of the 
south and the north forks of the St. Lucie River, 
and the St. Lucie Sound, connecting with the 
Atlantic Ocean by the St. Lucie Inlet and the 
Indian River; I not even dreaming of the fishers’ 
and hunters’ paradise I was coming to. The day 
after my arrival three of us went out trolling 
in a motor-boat and caught two cavillys of four 
and six pounds weight, and four of the spotted 
sea trout, of four pounds each. The next day 
we were taken out to the ocean inlet, and caught 
bluefish and mackerel. Saturday afternoon I was 
initiated into fishing for striped bass, or sheep- 
head, as they are called here. I went down on 
the railroad dock near the bridge of the Florida 
East Coast Railway, and found two young men 
dock and catching striped bass by the dozen. On 
inquiry about bait, I was told to “go to the fish 
market and by a dime’s worth of shrimps, and 
each with a hand line fishing by the side of the 
you will have bait enough to catch all the sheep- 
head you can carry.” I came up town and with 
another party walked along the beach north of 
town, and we got several hermit crabs, and one 
soft, white crab, and then we caught a few fiddler 
crabs and went down to the dock, and each soon 
caught three striped bass of over four pounds 
weight each, and we quit and came up town. 
Monday morn I picked up three soft white crabs 
with some hermits along the north beach and 
went down on the dock, and with a line, made of 
a fine wire, eight feet long, fastened to a man- 
grove pole six feet long at one end, and a large 
hook at the other, on which I put a soft crab 
about two inches long, and dropped it down by 
the side of the dock. The line had not straight- 
ened out hefore the hook was taken by a large 
bass which was soon landed on the dock, then 
taken home, and the yardstick held by its side 
to measure its 24 I-10 inches, and the fish was 
not even weighed, but dressed and a part cooked 
for dinner. After dinner, when the head was shown 
to an old resident here, he pronounced the head 
a record one and gave me fits because the fish 
was not weighed, that its exact weight could have 
been ascertained. One-half mile from the town 
of Stuart is the small cabin, where Grover Cleve- 
land and Joseph Jefferson used to live when they 
slipped away from their friends and came to the 
St. Lucie to enjoy its unrivalled tarpon, jewfish, 
bluefish, pompano, grouper, red snapper, and its 
superior striped bass fishing. 


While if wildfowl were desired, the arms and 
bayous of the river harbored ducks by the thou- 
sand, and across the river, eight miles from Stu- 
art, droves of deer, and large flocks of wild tur- 
keys have been seen even this fall, and there 
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were many more of each when Cleveland and 
Jefferson used to come to the St. Lucie “to for- 
get the world” and live and dream with the finest 
game fish of the world. 

With the foregoing apology to my brothers 
of the rod and gun for my long silence, I hereby 
renew my covenant and promise to often send 
you greeting from the fisherman’s paradise, the 
St. Lucie and its tributaries near Stuart, Florida. 
With kindest regards from 

W. F. RiGHTMIRE. 


Shooting Game From Automobile 


East OrancE, N. J., Dec. 8.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I read an article in your paper 
“Shooting Game from an Automobile.” I do 
believe the automobile, that is, its use in getting 
to hunting grounds, has a great tendency to lessen 
our game supply. There used to be places hard 
to get by train or wagon; now they can be 
reached by auto in a few hours. In those places 
there used to be some birds left over to breed; 
now they are cleaned out. And, as Mr. Staunton 
says, men can stop and scour a cover for wood- 
cock, which season opens long before the other 
game, and shoot whatever comes in their way. 
and be off before any one has a chance to notify 
a game warden. I believe there are plenty of so- 
called sportsmen who do just such tricks. There 
would be plenty of woodcock shot if the law 
opened with the other game, say the first of No- 
vember. 

I think our state makes a mistake in trying 
to increase our game supply. Hungarian part- 
ridge have several times been turned out by the 
state, but appear to make poor headway. I be- 
lieve the reason is because they were allowed to 
be shot the same year they were planted, whereas 
there should have been a closed season on them 
for three or more years to give them a start. I 
have noticed on my hunting trips few cock pheas- 
ants but quite some hens. As it is lawful to 
shoot cocks and not hens, the cocks have been 
thinned out most too close. It would be a good 
plan to have one year closed season on pheasants. 
I do not think there are cocks enough left to do 
the propagation. We should also have a closed 
season on quail in the northern part of the state, 
say for three or five years. There are a few 
quail left, but in a short time they will be gone 
if not protected. 

I would like to see the true sportsmen of 
our state get together and form game laws that 
would be an improvement on our present laws. 
Of course to have a meeting of the sportsmen of 
New Jersey would bring together all classes of 
hunters, some that wanted to kill the last living 
thing and others that hunt for pleasure, to see 
their dogs work, and to enjoy the fresh air and 
the outing, and make a good shot occasionally. 
Such men want to protect the game. 

Tuomas DakEs. 
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A good grade of excelsior is being made 
from fire-killed Alpine fir and Engelmann spruce 
in Colorado. 


It is predicted that western yellow pine will 
furnish an excellent source of turpentine as the 
southern pine becomes exhausted. 


While there are five hemlocks in the United 
States, only two are of any commercial import- 
ance, common hemlock and western hemlock. Of 
these two western hemlock makes the better lum- 
ber. 


The Philippine Bureau of Forestry uses a 
launch for service between islands. The United 


States forest service employs several, both on 
inland lakes and in salt water, in Alaska and 


Florida. 
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Catfishing on the Nodaway 


By ERNEST WILSON BEERY 


HE Lady and I had been talking about going 
fishing for a month; But as the thought 
uppermost in the mind of the farmer of 

this great agricultural State is how to grow bet- 
ter live stock or to make his acres more produc- 
tive, so you seldom hear anything said about 
fishing, until the corn is planted or harvest is 
over. Then some half-dozen families will go 
together, and either take a net, usually a 
Tramel, or if the men are experienced they will 
catch them with their hands, The former 
method has nothing to commend it. But while 
the latter method is unsportsmanlike, I must con- 
fess it is great sport, as I took a few turns at 
the game when it first came in vogue. The lady 
and I expect to fish with nothing but hook and 
line; and being located on a farm overlooking 
the valley, we must not neglect our farm work 
to enjoy a day with the rod.. But there always 
comes a time when one can well spare the time. 
There had been a light shower in the evening, 
so we agreed to arise early the following morn- 
ing. So before the peep of day I was out caring 
for the farm animals and harnessing the driving 
team, Claude and Harry, while the lady was get- 
ting breakfast and preparing the Junch for the 
noonday meal, as we expect to eat our dinner 
in the woods. After breakfast I hitched the 
team on the surrey, drove around to the house, 
got the lady and the lunch, and as we drove on 
the highway the sun was shining red along the 
eastern horizon. There was just a light breeze 
coming up from the south, and all the world 
seemed alive and happy. The robin was perched 
on the topmost bough singing its lovely song this 
beautiful morning, and other birds flitted hither 
and thither. The team was quite foxy, and Harry 
seemed determined to put his hind feet upon the 
surrey, but being a good reinsman, I soon had 
them under control, and was going down the 
road at a lively clip. Every little ways a rabbit 
would scamper into the hedge which bordered on 
either side of the road. I noted, too, that a few 
were young and would make nice fries, but I had 
not brought the rifle. We were approaching the 
railroad, which was not far from the river at this 
point, also quite close to a small village. After 
some thought we decided to go about two and 
one-half miles farther down stream to more iso- 
lated territory, and where there was a greater 
amount of timber. We proceeded on down the 
road and finally reached a gate leading into the 
field of a friendly farmer and we were soon 
across the railroad, and were nearing the new 
channel. Yes, I have not told you that last year 
the Nodaway rivers were straightened. There 
are two of them, the east and west. The west 
is the larger and the one we were near. About 
a mile up stream the water divides, part coming 
down the new and part going down the old. Also 
the east river runs into the old channel of the 
west river, thus making an ideal place for the 
lazy catfish in the deep pools of the old channel. 
After unhitching and making the team secure in 
the shade of some convenient trees I proceeded 
to cut some poles from a bunch of willows that 
grew near by, locally known as dog willow. They 





grow just nice fishpole size. After everything 
was in readiness we approached the river at a 
point where there was a short bend. There was 
deep water and quite a drift on the opposite 
shore. After baiting the hook and adjusting the 
float on the tackle the lady was to use, and giv- 
ing her all kinds of advice about fishing just as 
near the drift as she could, I took my tackle, 
with some extras, and went a little farther down 
stream, just around the bend to another likely 
place. I had just cast my line, when I heard the 
lady calling my name. Yes, she almost screamed 
it. Thinking she might be in distress, I hurried 
back to where I could see her. There she was, 
desperately clinging with both hands to the pole, 
which was bent almost double. I called to her 
to keep the fish out of the drift. I was sure the 
fish was a good-sized one by the yanks it would 
give at intervals. When I approached the lady 
wanted me to land the thing, but I told her she 
must complete the task; and as soon as it started 
her way to keep it coming and beach it as you 
would a small skiff. After it was landed and 
safe in the sack we brought for that purpose, 
why, you never saw a prouder woman, as it was 
a fine blue cat, weighing about seven and one- 
half pounds. She seemed to be afraid to try 
again for fear she might hook a larger one. I 
went back to my fishing and soon landed three 
small ones, but not being satisfied, I moved on 
down to where the old and new rivers forked. 
I cut an extra pole about five feet long, attached 
a short line to this that was supplied with a hook 
and a heavy sinker. I baited the hook with a 
frog I had caught on the way down. Then I 
set it in the new channel a short distance above 
the forks, where the bottom was coarse gravel 
and the water some three or four feet deep. 
Then my attention was taken up with my other 
pole and line. Just before starting to fish I 
looked in the direction of the set hook and be- 
hold, the thing was almost under water. 1 
hurried in that direction and just as I reached 
the scene the pole sprang back in position. I 
took hold and raised on the pole gently to see 
what had been hooked, when I brought to view 
the nose and mouth of a yellow cat, and I must 
say that if the rest of the fish corresponded with 
that mouth it certainly was a whale. Giving it 
slack preparatory to removing the pole from the 
bank, that fish went to the bottom like a sub- 
marine boat and I actually heard it grate on the 
bottom. After removing the pole I started to 
pull the monster down stream to a better landing, 
but it seemed to have taken root to the bottom. 
I gave a sharp pull to move it, which I surely 
did, for that fish started for Missouri, the state 
of his nativity; and the next thing I knew the 
line flipped out of the water with a crack and 
the fish was free, the hook had broken. I stood 
dumbfounded for a moment, then I threw the 
pole and line far out in the river, picked up my 
other pole and was going. But no, I am no quit- 
ter. I’ve got red blood in my veins. I walke? 
out on the point of land that extended down be- 
tween the two rivers, adjusted the float on the 
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line and cast in the dead water, caused by the 
two currents coming together. The line had 
scarcely settled when under the float went. I 
struck, but nothing was doing, except the bait 
was gone. I cast again with the same result. 
Then I began to think I was supplying a break- 
fast to some vile turtle. But the third trial 
brought different results, as I had hooked a fish 
that made the line fairly cut the water in an 
endeavor to get in swift water. But I held it 
out and as soon as it showed weakness I started 
it for the shore, and landed a four-pound blue cat. 
I fished there for a time without any result, so 
I moved up stream and removed the float, put on 
an extra sinker and fished in the swift water 
and caught six channel cat that would weigh 
about a pound each. But they quit biting, so I 
consulted my watch and found it nearing the 
noon hour. I wended my way back to where the 
lady had been fishing, but she had retired to the 
shade, near the team. We spread the lunch, and 
oh, such appetites, developed in so short time. 
After eating everything in sight, we decided after 
a short rest we would go home. Thus ended an 
enjoyable day’s fishing on the Noda ~y. The only 
regrets were with the scribe because he did not 
succeed in landing the yellow fellow from the 
show me state. 


National Organization to Study Forest 


Insect Problem 


WaAsHINGTON, December 15.—The enormous 
losses due to forest insects have led to the forma- 
tion of a society for the advancement of forest 
entomology in America.. The members of this 
society hold that the work of insects has not 
received the attention which it deserves. 

Henry S. Graves, United States forester, the 
newly elected president of the society, on being 
asked about the purposes of the organization, said 
that they were, in general, to call attention to 
the part which insects play in forest problems. 
“We have had,” he said, “widespread and specific 
interest in insect pests such as the San Jose scale 
and the boll weevil, which affect all of us as to 
what we eat and what we wear. Forest insects 
through their destruction of timber increase the 
cost of a necessity which enters quite as much 
into the daily life of the individual as do the 
products of the field and orchard. If the import- 
ance of the protection of our forest resources 
from insect depredations is generally recognized, 
a large part can be prevented or avoided. 

“Right now in the National forests the Bu- 
reau of entomology and the forest service are co- 
operating to stop insect ravages by discovering 
their beginnings, and stamping them out. A few 
isolated trees attacked by insects may form the 
nucleus of a mountainside devastation quite as 
serious as that from a forest fire. The oppor- 
tunity for combatting insects, however, is in one 
respect better than that in the case of a fire, 
which runs rapidly, because it takes several years 
for an insect devastation to spread until it be- 
comes of such proportions as that which over- 
spread the yellow pine forests in the Black Hills 
in 1906. Watchful care on the part of forest 
officers, lumbermen, and private individuals will 
make it possible to catch these infestations before 
they get a good start. By cutting and burning 
the trees, or stripping off the bark, the insects can 
be killed. As in all such cases, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 

“Who make up the membership of the or- 
ganization?” was the next question asked of Mr. 
Graves. 

“It is open to any one interested in the sub- 
ject,” Mr. Graves replied. “It seems to me that 
the relation of forest insects to forest protection 
touches almost every one. Of course, we expect 
that new members shall be recommended by the 
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present membership, which is made up largely of 
persons who have studied the forest insect prob- 
lem at first hand. In order, however, that the 
objects of the society shall be kept foremost, it 
is required that at least four of the seven officers 
must be chosen from among professional forest 
entomologists. It is expected that honorary vice- 
presidents representing Federal, state, and pri- 
vate interests will be elected to promote the ob- 
jects of the organization in many localities 
through the country.” 

“How will these objects be attained?” 

“In the first place, the objects of the society 
are largely educational. As in all questions of 
large public importance, the main idea is to give 
the public an opportunity to know just how im- 
portant they are. In the second place, the society 
will form a clearing house for information, and 
its meetings will discuss the most advantageous 
methods of insect control. Take, for example, 
the ravages of the gypsy moth and the brown-tail 
moth in the northeastern states. If we can bring 
about a general knowledge of these insects and 
of the harm they do, and are able to instill into 
the mind of the individual the necessity for and 
the proper methods of their control, how much 
easier it will be to combat them than when the 
work is confined only to governmental agencies!” 


Carnegie Museum Expedition 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 6, 1913. 

ROF. W. E. C. TODD, curator of ornitholo- 

gy of the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, the first man to make a cor.- 

plete survey of the east coast of Hudson Bay 
for the purpose of platting the bird and animal 
life there, is now in Washington to compare a 
collection of South American birds owned by 
the Carnegie Institute with a collection in the 
National Museum. He recounts a story of many 
hardships on his trip to the far north. For many 
miles he traveled afoot over the snow and frozen 
ground, for a part of the journey with his bare 
feet protruding through his worn out boots, in an 
effort to reach civilization before his food supply 
became exhausted. Sufficient food for only two 
meals remained when he and his exploring party 
finally reached a habitation. Notwithstanding the 
many difficulties he encountered Prof. Todd is 
planning another expedition to the Hudson Bay 
country for the next season. While in Washing- 
ton he submitted his records to the scrutiny of 
the National Geographic Socsty. The members 
of the Carnegie Museum expedition in addition 
to Prof. Todd included Alfred E. Preble and C. 
H. M. Barrett, the latter gentleman having since 
his return become connected with the United 
States Biological Survey. The expedition started 
for the Hudson Bay country in the early summer 
and consumed six months in exploration, having 
just returned from the arduous trip. “The de- 
sire to explore this part of North America,” de- 
clared Prof. Todd, “came to me when a boy. 
When I began the study of birds I found that 
there was practically nothing known about the 
birds and animals north of the ‘Canadian life- 
zone. On my recent trip, however, I was able 
to collect 1,300 specimens from a country about 
which little was heretofore known. The expedi- 
tion reached Fort George on James Bay without 
much trouble. It was on the return journey that 
the principal difficulties were encountered, as 
guides were hard to obtain and still more difficult 
to retain. On our return homeward the weather 
grew bitterly cold and we ran into heavy snows. 
We had two Indian guides, and for long distances 
going up stream we found it necessary to tow our 
canoes with ropes, allowing the Indians to re- 
main in the canoes to guide so as to avoid the 
rocks, as they were far more expert in handling 
the crafts than were we. My boots wore out and 
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my feet stuck through the soles, but I kept going 
by stuffing pieces of birch bark in the bottoms of 
my boots. At the very last stage of our journey 
before reaching civilization, our canoes were 
frozen in the ice overnight. Luckily, we had but 
twelve miles to go. At the risk of dislodging the 
ice in the river and causing it to heap down on 
us and thus crush our canoes, we cut the craft 
loose and pulled her up on shore. We _ thus 
reached the last leg of the journey on foot, but 
as we had but twelve miles we made it on our 
last two meals left of our commissary when we 
reached the first habitation we had seen in many 
weeks.” 


Jack rabbits, prairie dogs, and ground squir- 
rels are overrunning the agricultural section of 
the Rocky Mountain states, according to Con- 
gressman Smith, of Idaho, who has recently in- 
troduced a bill in the House of Representatives 
appropriating the sum of $20,000 to exterminate 
the rodents. Mr. Smith declares that 18,000 rab- 
bits were recently killed in a grand round-up in 
Idaho, but the difference in the number of rab- 
bits since the slaughter has not been noticeable, 
mainly for the reason that the rabbits multiply 
so rapidly. He asserts that the jack rabbits are 
ruining the crops of western farmers, and he de- 
sires the Department of Agriculture to experi- 
ment as to the best method of exterminating the 
pests. Sportsmen who are fond of the chase 
might enjoy some exhilarating sport in hunting 
the western jack rabbit and the citizens would 
doubtless offer every aid in the matter. 


More than a billion menhaden were caught 
off the coasts of New Jersey, New York, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, and North Carolina during the 
past year, according to the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries in reciting the prosperity which at- 
tends the business of catching fish and transform- 
ing them into oil and guano. The season for this 
business was one of the most successful in the 
past half century. The oil derived from the fish 
according to the Bureau’s figures, totaled more 
than 6,500,000 gallons, while 90,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer was produced. Forty-eight factories and 
150 vessels engaged in the business. Some in- 
stances of abuses in the taking of the fish were 
found by the bureau investigations. In the Ches- 
apeake Bay herring and perch, suitable for human 
food were knowingly taken and converted into 
fertilizer. This abuse the bureau declares is to 
be corrected through the local net fisheries at the 
head of the bay. The House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fiseheries now has two bills 
before it aiming to correct these abuses, and the 
chances are that one of the bills may become a 
law during the present session of Congress. 


The first roll call in the House of Represent- 
atives was ordered this week on-a resolution 
offered by Representative Anderson, of Minne- 
sota, calling upon the Postmaster General to in- 
form the House what regulations he had issued 
regarding the transmission of game through the 
mails by parcel post or otherwise. There are 
state laws which it is claimed involve a conflict 
between the Post Office Department and the 
states which prohibit the shipment of game. Mr. 
Anderson stated that he wished to know what 
action the Postmaster General had done in the 
matter in view of the latter’s statement that game 
is mailable. The House rejected the resolution 
and laid it on the table. This action shows that 
the game conservationists must adopt stout meth- 
ods to interest Congress in amending the present 
parcel post law relative to the shipment of game. 

RALEIGH RAINES. 


Perhaps some people knew of your goods or 
your store five or ten years ago. Since then new 
generations have come into the market. Adver- 
tise now. 
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Forest and Stream is the official organ of the National Archery Association 


Making Indian Arrow Heads 


*TER reading my recent article in Forest 
A and Stream on the subject of Ishi, Dr. El- 
mer wrote asking me to give a minute de- 
scription of Ishi’s method of making arrow heads. 
Since there does seem to be a confusion of 
ideas on the subject, and since the art of making 
arrow heads is almost a lost one, I will gladly 
tell just how a real Indian really makes them. 
Not all Indians can make arrow heads. This 
art was the special function of the older and more 
skillful men. Ishi seems to have been closely 
associated with the Medicine Man Of his tribe; 
besides the usual customs, he preserves many of 
the more highly developed arts and crafts. 

In the manufacture of arrow heads, flint 
and obsidian were used by the Yanas. 

Obsidian is volcanic glass, occurring in various 
parts of California in the shape of dark opaque 
boulders of small size. When splintered either 
by stone mallets or by another rock it appears 
as brownish or dark gray glass, uneven in color. 

Ishi. breaks these boulders by hitting them 
with another rock, but he recognizes the danger 
of flying glass, and dislikes the job. Having ob- 
tained fragments varying from 2 to 4 inches long, 
I to 1% inches wide, and about a quarter of an 
inch thick, he is prepared to flake his haka or 
heads. 

Sitting down with his elbows steadied on his 
knees and the palm of his left hand protected 
by a doubled piece of buckskin or leather, ne 
holds the obsidian pressed between the fingers 
and palm in supination. Then with a piece of 
deer or elk horn filed or rubbed to a flat point 
he presses upon the lower edge of the obsidian, 
evenly and with increasing force, downward and 
outward until a fracture of the glass occurs. 
These fractures take a semi-lunar shape, thinning 
to a fine edge, and vary in size from a sixteenth 
to a half an inch in their greatest diameter. The 
first flakes are large and freely made, calculating 
to give by wide transverse lines of cleavage, and 
to establish the fundamental outlines of the point. 
Later these flakes are smaller and more like 
finishing touches. As he flakes, he turns the 
stone from side to side, working the opposite 
faces alternately, all the time keeping a sharp eye 
for nicety of form and taking advantage of the 
natural shape. The flaking tool he now uses is 
not horn but iron or soft steel. Hard steel is no 
good. He uses quarter-inch galvanized wire, a 
piece a foot long, bound with cloth two inches 
from the point, to form a handle. This large 
tool he rests under his forearm, deriving leverage 
thereby, and uses it to flake the hardest portions 
of his stone. 

Smaller tools are made of wire nails driven 
into wooden handles six inches long. All of 
these are filed to a flat rounded point, something 
like a blunt screw-driver. 

In working the obsidian this edge is held 
vertical to the stone and the shaft of the flaking 
tool in the plane of the left palm. Apparently 


By SAXTON T. POPE 


the soft metal permits the glass to make a small 
dent in it which engages the two and allows 
pressure being applied to the edge to be flaked. 

As Ishi develops the form of his arrow head 
to a graceful acute angle, he changes to a finer 
flaking tool and resting the stone on his pro- 
tected thumb, he then makes the little indenta- 
tions near the base, which permit the sinew to 


The points. at the bottom of the picture, are made from 
plate glass. As he flakes, he carefully collects the chips 
in a piece of skin or paper. Neatness is one of his prime 
characteristics. 


hold the head of the arrow. Never once during 
this process does he hit or beat the obsidian. 
No rough force is required, just patient, artful 
dexterity and strength of fingers. 

Ishi has hands like a Japanese: perfect fin- 
gers, clean, well-formed nails and a pliant palm, 
all rather small for his size. By working steadi- 
ly, he can easily make one arrow head an hour. 
But the work is fatiguing. 

As an experiment Dr. Kroeber, who is cura- 
tor of the Anthropologic Museum to which Ishi 
is attached, gave the Indian plate glass to flake. 


Of this material Ishi makes beautiful points, but 
they are more brittle than obsidian. 

These heads of course are not used for small 
game, but for deer, elk, and in combat. 

They vary in length from one to three inches, 
depending upon their proposed use. When fin- 
ished the head is set in a shallow notch on the 
end of the arrow, fixed with rosin, and bound 
across with deer sinew. This sinew is chewed 
in the mouth till it is soft and as thin as strips 
of paper. It sticks without glue. 

Small arrow heads are used as charms, hung 
about the neck of men and boys. They are also 
used by the Medicine Men for venesection. 

Blood letting was used before hunting trips, 
to strengthen the arms and legs of the hunters, 
as well as in some cases of sickness. 

The small chips of glass that result from the 
flaking process, Ishi says, were sometimes used 
by bad Indians as poison, mixed with food or 
put in the mouth of a sleeping person. 

They were also useful to the Medicine Men 
who pretended to suck them from the diseased 
or painful regions of his patients. After locat- 
ing the trouble, the Ku wee would suck vigor- 
ously over the spot, then by a bit of magic would 
spit out the supposed offender. 

If by chance a small piece of glass should 
fly in the eye during the making of these arrow 
heads, Ishi has a speedy and certain method of 
relief. He pulls down the lower eyelid with the 
left forefinger, while with the other hand he 
slaps vigorously on the top of his head, which of 
course must dislodge the foreign body. 

Dr. Kroeber, who-has charge of Ishi, does 
not permit him to sell any of his handiwork, be- 
cause unpleasant features might easily result 
from an abuse of this custom. In all ways Ishi 
has been guarded as far as possible from the 
harmful effects of civilization. 

He receives a small salary for his services 
as janitor, and is learning the value of money. 


’ He now buys his own clothes and refuses to wear 


moccasins, preferring shoes, even if they do hurt 
his perfect feet. 

His one reckless extravagance is going to 
the moving picture shows. He calls them “lopa 
picta” or rope pictures, because of the shape of 
the films. 

He is quite an expert on pose and light, when 
it comes to photography. 

He has been Kodaked so often he has become 
an authority. 


Trunk manufacturers in Colorado are aban- 
doning the usual basswood and cottonwood for 
the trunk box, and are turning to Engelmann 
spruce, which combines lightness, strength, and 
ease of working. 


Once having tasted the benefits of advertis- 
ing, the advertiser will not think of doing with- 
out this modern business stimulation. 
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Nemours (Ladies) Gun Club. 


Wilmington, Delaware, December, 11, 1913. 
The bleak, wintry atmosphere of Wednesday after- 
noon did not keep eleven enthusiastic women shooters of 
the Nemours Gun Club from taking their places at the 
traps on the Du Pont Gun Club grounds. 


The shooting by Mrs. O. B. Clark was the feature of 
the day—she was high gun, scoring 19 breaks out of 25 
tergets shot at. Her good work showed that she is again 
assuming her old form after the discouragement she has 
experienced since changing guns some weeks ago. 

Mrs. Clark captured Class A prize, a beautiful hand 
painted ivory fan, donated to the club by their honor- 
ary member, Mrs. Adolph Topperwein, the greatest 
woman shot in the world. 

With her handicap Mrs. Clark also won the Ramsay 
Trophy for the second time. So far, she and Miss 
Hammond are the only members of the club who have 
held the medal for more than one week. The final shoot 
for this trophy will be held the last Wednesday in 
December, and as there are three more shoots and 
several other members of the club have already held 
it for one week, there is a possibility of there being 
a number in the shoot-off for final possession. 

The B Class prize, a beautifully bound volume en- 
titled ‘“‘Book of Sport,” which Mr. Fred E. Pond, 
editor of the Sportsmen’s Review, donated to the club 
was won by Mrs. E. L. Riley. 

Mrs. arry White with her usual happy smile 
despite the fact that she was obliged to use a strange 
gun that did not quite fit, carried off the Class C prize, 
an embossed Fabrikoid pillow top, given by Mr. W. 
J. Pumphrey, of the Fabrikoid Department, of the E. 
I. Du Pont Co. ' 

The beginners who came out Wednesday afternoon, 
Mrs. D. R. Rutter, Miss J. F. Duncan and Mrs. C. A. 
Stiles astonished every one by the way they handled 
their guns and they promise to make mighty good shoot- 
ers in a little while. 


Scores with handicaps follow: 
Score. Hde. Tota: 


Wire, (Oy. Bo GI oso cdssvncseciévesc 19 14 25 
Mises H. D. Hammond ....s.cccccces 16 5 aI 
Bee EB Fc ve ces decdeccccsccsss 10 II 21 
Miss M. R. Woodman ...........000- 11 12 23 
Ws eee ME, co ccancicccecchigns 9 4 13 
a A A ee 6 13 19 
Mrs. Harry White. .....ccccccocscecs 5 16 21 
Mes. EE LL. Riley cccese Lccpepseneess 7 14 21 
Beginners: 

Broke. Shot at. 
Lo a Ae ee 3 14 
, ee ere 2 10 
Wire 6 Be GRIN ccc cpvcacacicccavesese 5 13 


Youghiogheny Country Club. 
McKeesport, Penna., December 8, 1913. 

Saturday afternoon proved a beautiful day for trap 
shooting at the Youghiogheny Country Club. A number 
showed up early and indulged in some practice shoot- 
ing before the regular 50 bird event. 

J. W. Wilson carried off the honors in the practice 
shoot, dividing with N. W. Good as a second to Dr. 
Heisey in the regular 50 bird event. 

Practice shoots resulted as follows: 

1st Event: 25 Birds—N. W. Good, 15; J. W. Wilson, 
19; W. A. Cornelius, 10; E. S. Cooper, 10. 

2nd Event: 25 Birds—Cornelius, 14; J. W. Wilson, 
19. 

3rd Event: Good, 14 out of 24; Cornelius, 11 out of 
233 J. W. Wilson, 12 out of 25; E. S. Cooper, 2 out 
of 25. 

4th Event: Corneljus, 11; Wilson, 24; Harry Clay, 
11; Wm. Clay, 15; Sword, 1 out of 5; Heisey, 10 straight. 


In the 50 Bird Contest. 


1st Event. 2nd Event. Total. 

Dr. Heisey ....c.scccccees 22 25 47 
i ES code cueeceh 21 17 38 
i EE webaccutances 17 21 8 

We, EEE? g wadesacnsceves 13 19 37 
tae ee ee 16 18 4 
H. N. Pendleton ......... 16 15 31 
Se. NN  ceeatavccvecnne 13 16 29 
W. A. Coemelas x...cceve 14 14 2B 
7 SOL cucdbéccecs 15 13 2 
See OE wind hesesnenees 14 10 24 

BD GE kc cnccccacces 7 6 13 


Waukesha Gun Club. 

Waukesha, Wis., Dec. 7.—Following is the result of 
the regular weekly shoot of the Spring City Gun Club 
at Waukesha Beach to-day, out of a possible 25: Merkle- 
stone, 15, 18, 15, 13; Wolf, 14, 17; Frizz, 18; Jackson, 11, 
12; Wil iams, 16, 17; Smith, 12, 14. The weather man 
took the lid off the winter weather. Thank the Lord, 


it’s off. ’Nuff said. 
HOMER E. WHITE, Secretary. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 


If you could reach every possible customer 
with one advertisement—and if people didn’t for- 
get, and if competitors weren’t constantly bidding 
for business—there might be no object in “keep- 
ing everlastingly at it.” 


ing, is the time to establish his standards in arms and ammunition. 


__ It is the time to teach him respect for a fine rifle—to show 
him that the signs of thoroughbred character in a rifle are 
accuracy, balance and “feel”, workmanship, the Remington-UMC 
dependability for the work the rifle is designed to do. 


The Remington-UMC .22 Repeater is slide action and hammerless 


—solid breech—safe. 
rifle cartridges, 


Advertising enables the corporation, the 
manufacturer or private individual to take their 
cases directly to the public, and to secure the 
public’s judgment on their policies, or their char- 
acters, based purely upon their respective merits. 


Y 


Oy 


R your boy’s Christmas, Mr. 
Sportsman, a .22 Repeater and 


let it be a Remington-UMC. 


Now, at the start of his rifle shoot- 


It shoots .22 short, .22 long and .22 long 


F or heavier service, there is a new Remington-UMC .22 Repeater 
—the Special” model. It shoots a special cartridge, with great penetra- 
tion and an effective range up to 200 yards. 


And in single-shot rifles, there are two Remington-UMC models, 


differing only in finish and price. 


Look for the dealer in your community who displays the Red Ball mark of 
a 4 —_ - aes Headquarters. He specializes 
in Remington- ifles an etallic Cartridges—the tallics 
with the Red Ball Mark on every box. eae 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The New Columbus Gun Club. ae 

Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 6.—The weather conditions 
were quite ideal for shooting on the afternoon of Dec. 
6, ana a number of shooters participated in the pro- 
gramme. Jimmy Ward, one of the old time “Sherman 
Rod and Gun Club” boys, who has done little shooting 
of late, demonstrated that he still has the time and 
eye, breaking 48 out of so in the 5o-target race, being 
high, and Straight without a miss. . 

Mr. R. %, Heikes, of Dayton, Ohio, dropped in for 
the afternoon and was looking fine, and broke 70 out 


Vu ° 

Bir. William oa shooting some this winter, 
breakin. out of 50 Saturday. at 

Soak oad scores were made by Shilling, Selbach, 
Porter, Carpenter and Ford. 7 ; 

A shooting class for boys will be inaugurated at the 
club, beginning Saturday afternoon, Dec. 13, one to two 
o’clock. It is expected a number of young men and 
high school boys will be out for instruction, which will 


be gratis. FRED SHATTUCK. 


“Trap and Target Ronee oe Father, the Mother, 
e Boy. i 
By FRED SHATTUCK. | 

The advisability of encouragement in out of door 
sports, especially “Trap Shooting,” to the boys of to- 
-day, is a matter which should be most favorably con- 
sidered by the father and the mother of this generation. 
Target shooting, to become proficient in the art, 
necessitates a steady nerve, a good, clear eye, and a 
great deal of skill, just the requisites that go to make 
up a cleancut manly young man. ; 
The associations and out of door features of this 
game are such that a young man naturally becomes 
interested in out door sports and its environments, which 

are truly elevating and helpful, for mind and body. 
Every father and mother naturally wish to provide 
their boys with the best school advantages within their 
reach. They also wish to see that their associations 
are of the right character. And this is just exactly 
where encouragement of “Shooting and Out of Doors” 
-comes to the front and offers surroundings and associa- 
tions so far superior to the “Street” or lounging about 
anywhere, that there is practically no room for argu- 
ment as_to which is the best. The best boys have 
some definite place and purpose in view for their spare 
ime, 
: The majority of “Out of Door Boys” as well as “Out 
of Door” men have a pleasing, hearty manner and in- 
.dividuality that identifies him as a “sportsman.” ‘What 
is a sportsman? One known definition is, in the first 
place he is a gentleman. One who loves Nature and 
all out of doors—the birds, the fish and game all have 
particular significance to him and he is keen to be in 
the right, and cultivates fairness and self-sacrifice. Such 
is a “Sportsman.” ‘ 2 
The gun and shooting has always been a favorite 
pastime, and its infatuation which held our fore-fathers 
true to the line will hold our boys to-day, providing 
wkeenness, competition, good associations, advancement. 


By all means teach the boy to be a “Sportsman” and 











FOREST AND STEAM 


TART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters Shells—the ammunition that you can 
always depend on for shooting quality and results. 
It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at the traps or in the field. 


STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is within the reach ofall. Barton Lewis won the U. S. 
Amateur Championship at Dayton, O., June 17, 1913 
medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 








to shoot, and he will absorb the qualifications that will 
enable him to take care of himself and resist the many 
undesirable influences with which he is sure to come 
in contact. 


Boston Athletic Association. 
Boston, Dec. 6.—Weekly shoot at Riverside scores: 





McCrea. Sargent. Grand Total. 

15 15 20 15 15 20 B. H. 
C. B. Moerden. ......03 15 15 20 15 12 20 97 3100 
S. A. Ellis . I5 19 12,15 18 94 4 98 
F. H. Owen ; 11 16 10 14 17 79 18 97 
F. O. Williams 14 20 15 15 17 o 96 
T. C. Adam 15 19 12 15 20 96 oO 96 
J. H. North 13 17 II mW II 75 20 95 
F. H. Richards 14 16 10 13 14 78 16 94 
*A. S. Sible 13 19 14 14 19 94 O 94 
P. B. Heintz 12 14 Iz 13 15 74 20 94 
F. Whitney 14 18 9 10 17 79 15 94 
L. H. Davis I5 20 14 13 18 94 O 94 
G. L. Osborn 13 19 14 12 19 90 Oo 90 
C. B. Tucker II 19 «612 :13 «14 «283 «7 «90 
O. R. Dickey 15 17 15 14 20 8& o & 
*J. W. Hessiam 13 13 20 13 23 22 83 o 83 
ee eee 6 12 10 7 10 9 54 2 78 
Fe Bh RM viacsixs 9 12 14 7 710 §9 18 77 


Straight runs—Marden, 73; Williams, 62; Ellis, 62; 
Davis, 46; Adams, 4o. 

Shoot-off for Scratch Cu dams, 25; Williams, 24. 

Winner of Take Home Trophy, scratch—T. C. Adams. 
‘ Winner of Take Home Trophy, handicap—C. F. Mar- 
en. 

Conditions—Perfect. 

*Guests. 

Ten Pairs Doubles.-Adams, 11; Williams, 6; Davis, 
11; Osborn, 13; Dickey, 15; Ellis, 17; Tucker, 6; Marden, 
13; North, 9; Sibley, 14; Hessiam, 11. 


Cincinnati Revolver Club. 


The personnel of the two teams has been somewhat 
changed since the last meet, with the result that the 
sides are here evenly matched. Kenan of the 
Blues played the star role again this week, getting high 
individual score of 172. Sixteen of his bullets were 
placed in the black, his second and third, targets show- 
ing good groups, all in the black, which totaled 4 
and 46, respectively. Col. Hake of the Reds was anes 
with 165, his last target showing all in the black. E. 
H. Thompson got a nice group on his second target, 
netting him 45, and his last round was 44. The Blue 
team was short one man, which lost them the match, 


as the absentee, H. Cox would have pulled them out 
of the hole by several points. Flynt and Meyers, both 
new men, are a. to show improvement under 
the coaching of Capt. Stevenson and Col Hake. 
Red Team. 

Re NOS osaecsaucnvecsess io 9 7 7 8&4! 

io 10 9 8 6—43 

9 9 8 6 638 

10 8 9 8 &43— 165 


scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters ‘‘ Target ’’— 
c e Chas. A. Young won the Professional Championship of the 
United States, scoring 197 out of 200 with Peters ‘‘High Gun’*—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 


Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 
Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws. FREE for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Branches: SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Winchester calendar for 1914 is out, and, 
like its predecessors, is attractive and useful. The 
subject of the picture this year will appeal strong- 
ly to sportsmen, as it depicts a scene familiar 
to many hunters. 
cornfield, just about to flush a covey of birds that 
his two setters are pointing. The glow. of the 
rising sun gives warmth and mellowness to the 
picture, while the positions of the man and the 
dogs are wonderfully natural and realistic. The 
original of the calendar was painted by N. C. 
Wyeth, one of the leading American colorists, 
and is beautifully reproduced. From a utility 
standpoint, the calendar will appeal to every one, 
as the figures are large and distinct, and, conse- 
quently, can be readily made out from a distance. 
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JL SHELLS, RITLES AND SHOUTOUNS 





Cleveland Gun Club. 


The weekly club shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club 
held Saturday afternoon, Dec. 6th, found fifteen shooters 
to face the firing line, and anything but good weather 
for the game, but that is what the weather man has 
been giving the target breaker for some time, and it’s 
a pee one that gets a point in the annals. Arthur 
and Stone had their good shot with them to-day and 
got the best of the bunch and knocked out with 90 
for high gun. Rockwell was a good second with 87 out 
of 100, not so bad for a boy at 68 on a dark day, but 
dark things are good for a change some times—and he 
has no complaints to make. 

Following are the scores: 







Event No. 1: 

Targets Targets 

Handicap. Shot. Broken. 
Ne Fai ici tio ncannusenaucins 16 50 47 
MNEs cy acc dveanareen+ewuewads 16 50 45 
Archer ..... Dusansehcaene neue es 16 50 45 
Rockwell 50 42 
Lincoln 16 50 42 
Thorp . 16 50 41 
Jones . 16 50 41 
Stopp ... 16 50 40 
Freeman 16 50 34 
Hutchcroft 16 50 34 
WIE elucicscovscet coves a 50 33 
RINE cures cncsradtesnceuces sae 50 32 
BE PCa as doddhs unqtacerdocdudean 16 50 30 
CME acide uccoucccedeccsesctedhes 16 50 21 
SMM aati des iervsan suncecasadeeen 16 50 20 


Targets Targets 
Handicap. Shot. Broken. 


ME ook ou'casencoasdesassp eben II ‘oO 
pO a ee II > s 
Ce id csbdkaseoecdssatnceneie II 50 44 
ENE. Sen eiiccoatevenccacosenncerees II 50 43 
MN, - : Cacsisetet osaeekeatncaeode II 50 41 
MRIS ibn bs4 dbcacusngucoaeratees II 50 40 
SM Cnc cacacdrnedsarncacassas 1 50 39 
DN ide veensoneseicancetasesteacs aI 50 38 
MIR Ueda s Oiaders seectcrcdunvexsan II 50 34 
WEEE vee sien sedccucanuseaceses II 50 34 
TNE near cit bdaasatncuiveuscxe II 50 31 





A sportsman is shown in a @ 
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To Give Or 
To Receive A 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLE OR SHOTGUN 


affords pleasure and satisfaction. At Christmas time or at 
any season a man, woman or boy who enjoys life in the open 
i will appreciate a Winchester as a gift. Winchester guns are 
made for all kinds of shooting, and from the eighteen differ- 
ent models it is an easy matter to select one to meet any 
shooting requirement. Dealers everywhere handle Winchester 
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THE GUNS OF KNOWN REPUTATION 
AND PROVED SUPERIORITY. 


TRO sevcanecccewcsccecccssecnvens II 50 31 Event Nos. ¥:2 4 4:23.28. 
aera sudenavessbevvetaeseues II 2 31 No. Targets. H. 50 50 50 50 25 25 «- 
MONE. ccsccccccetanduccesecoumes Ir 0 
F. H. WALLACE, Financial Secretary. , - —_— steteteeeeeeeeees “* « 4 ++ 23 24. 
Chicago Gun Club. , j ; > aw eeccccccccccccece 22 2 “ 44 
‘Chicago, Dec. 6.—The dark and misty weather, with H. Ki Ta “ny sereeceeecercers +: 4 ‘6 te ose 
a drizzling rain falling most all day, caused considerable C W. Ma. t ccccccccccesccece au 47 47 
disappointment at our park to-day, as our members were LAB i tecerccesecesesoce << Go ise ¢s" oe ~ 
to entertain the Hamilton Club shooters, and we had "T'Sh ‘a Sseeveucsssseceseses oo GO WD oe oe ce WY 
the promise of a large turn-out, but the weather man ii e Ni e ea a cy roa ce BS ce ce se ce ee 
butted in and only sixteen shooters took part in the GE Math Beene sececicen esis oe SRS RE $e. nse: oes 
several events of the afternoon. HC Kirk ae tovceccccccocs 22 + «+ 37 oe 24 15 
Goode made the high score of the day, when he broke BEB ERWORE coccsccccoene SF es se oe 7 24 +e 
a total of ” x 50 in event No. I, scoring 45 in the . E ee eee eeeeeeesesene Ce a ee 2 7 
second and finishing with a total of 47 x 50 in the last & CG in Gild coseveccccecece eS 3 14 
events of the day. Kennicott did exceptionally well f° x" big Pere teasoneasas Se ee - 
in the distance handicap, scoring 47 x 50 in each event © Miele ccacsssacnee aan 


for a total of 94 x 100 from 22 yards. Taggart rolled 

up a total of 47 x 50 in event No. 2 and finished with 

a score of x 50 from 22 yds. in event No. 3. Jay 

Graham was high professional with 95 x 100. 

. Most of the Hamilton Club members were new be- 
nners at tsapehsetins, but they were enthusiastic and 
elt well pleased with the progress they are making. 


Events No. 3 and No. 4—distance handicap. 

Chicago, Dec. 7.—A freezing wind, blowing a gale, 
and occasionally a snow flurry mixed with it, gave our 
shooters a taste of real winter weather. 

A field of 26 shooters came out for recreation in the 
bracing atmosphere. Amos Moore ‘won first place honors 



















800 


for the day by breaking 15 straight in the first event, 
he then broke 46 x 50 in event No. 1, tying for first 
place with Thomas, and then he turned in the high 
Score in_the handicap event, breaking 42 x 50 from 
18yds. Dave Thomas was a close second, as he was 
only one tangas behind Moore in the practice and handi- 
cap event. The cold wind not only made the targets 
take erratic flights, but it also “nipped” the fingers 
which helped lower the scores of quite a number. 





Event Nos. ‘or oe tl es ae 
No. of Targets. H. 50 50 50 50 45 15 
D. E. Thomas SM ae Mn oa cen TE 
My NONE A iolun waesnee'sosv'es ce asi ae oe ae os. ae as 
R. espa eeu peeelaewaea pe waw tose II 45 38 36 a sie 
See PINONEE © nccwaspatdukeseawcsnbexs on MO A ace SS 
C. W. Hy mer .cccccccccsccccccces et is? 6 ee 
B. Ee RSMMC. cwccccccccccevcss bgt Wn EE vey att Oe 
DEE cach nncedebesekavecsp vce i ee 
L. M. Fetherston .....ccccssscoee BE GB 6s 405 v6 
PE cabenceabhepwaseuabeceveseank 18 41 7. 44 20 
© ME. Schultz.....ccccccccsccccces SMM ninte SANE ema ane 
Sa EE occas chahaebventvessee ae ws, OO se: ae es 
Ss ER ccncucsenses hese ous ee 
OD, W. Croker. ....ceccccseeceseees 34 37 
AS errs 18 34 32 38 26 20 10 
le: Mh ER erchccvestest sense 34 38 
HAs. Wie MARMRED De pVccseetsencsescas 20 32 34 3714 
oh i "eS eee 32 35 2 
an ED wdeesiwesessksuccecch 18 31 37-34 
Oe” een wre as 
; or ees 900068 80006%s0080 ee ee ee ee 
Ae CDOTS... .vcccccceccss = setae esas ae 
F. £; PMIOEE hnpinceescccpednsote ~< i Me <éct se’ 6 : 
J, Bek occcsececercccccvscccoccvees 17... 38 oe 
K. : DE. ccsiumnvepakiucweas's ve ee lee on 
ee a os OV MO.. Ga kms 
Events No. 3 ont No. 4—distance handicaps. 


M. F. MERKLE, Superintendent. 


Crescent A. C. 
. Bay Ridge, December 13, 1913. 

Under ideal weather conditions the trapshooters 
of the Crescent Athletic Club made some good scores 
on their grounds at Bay Ridge today. Although the 
muster was smaller than usual, those who faced the 
traps completed five matches. W. W. Pell won the 
feature contest of the day—the shoct for the Take 
Home Trophy at 100 clay birds. His four strings of 
25, with a handicap of 12, netted him 94 out of the 
possible 100. The scores follow: 

_ Stake Trophy, Twenty-five Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
W. W. Fell (3). 25; F. L. Massa (io), 24; J. P. Fair- 
Child (3), 21; W. W. Marshall (7), 20; G. Bingham (s), 
18. Won by Pell. . 

Trophy Shoot, Fifteen Clay Birds (Handicap).--). 
S. Lamson (4), 15; W. W. Marshall (4), 14; G. Bingham 
(6), 10; J. P. Fairchild (1), 13; F. L. Massa (6), 12; 
W. W. Pell (0), 11 Won by Lamson. 

President’s Club, Fifty Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
George Bingham (10), 47; W. W. Pell (6), 46; J. P 
Fairchild (6), 43; F. L. Massa (20), 40; J. S. Lamson 
(10), 38; W. W. Marshall (14), 37. Won by Bingham. 

Take Home Trophy, One Hundred Clay Birds 
(Handicap).—W. W. Pell (12), 22, 20, 18, 22; total, 94. 
J. P. Fairchild (12), 18, 19, 18, 19; total, 8 F. L. 
Massa (40), 14, 12, 11, 9; total, 86. George Bingham 
(40), 8, 8, 13, 14; total, 83. W. W. Marshall (28), 13, 13, 
15, 8; total, 77; J. S. Lamson (20), 12, 17, 15, 12; total, 


Trophy Shoot, Fifteen Clay Birds (Handicap).— 

W. W. Marshall (4), 14; F. L. Massa (6), 13; W. W. 

Pell (1), 13; J. P. Fairchild (1), 12; J. £. Lamson (3), 
Won by Marshall. 


Stamford Yacht Club. 

Stamford, Conn., December 13, 1913—H. L. Fer- 
guson, Byrd W. Wenman and F. J. Marion were the 
winners at the Stamford Yacht Club shoot to-day. The 
ae S k a. ic B® 3—6— G. 

First Sweepstakes.—H. j erguson, 2 25; G. 
G. Dominick, 18—7—25; E. L. Scofield, Jr., 20—7—25; 
A. S. Pitt, 21—8—25; B. B. Brown, Jr., 20—s—25; 

J. Marion, 17—6—23; W. W. Herrick, 20—3—23; . 
Gillespie, 13—8—21; B. W. Wenman, 14—6—20; R. W. 
McAdams, &—8—16; H. C. Reed, 7—8—15. 

Second Sweepstakes.—Wenman, 18—S8—25; Ferguson, 
24—0—24; Marion, 18—6—24; Dominick, 18—s—a3; 
Scofield, Jr., 17—3—20; Herrick, 18—3—21; Gillespie, 7— 
hy McAdams, 6—8—14; Reed, 4—8—12. 

hird Sweepstakes.—Marion, 20—5—25; Ferguson, 23 
—o—23; Brown, Jr., 20—3—23; A. S. Pitt, 18—2—20; 
L. Brown, 9—8—17. 


Arcola Club. 

Arcola, N. J., December 13, 1913.—F. B. Case was 
the winner in three of the five events that marked the 
inaugural shoot of the Arcola Country Club to-day. 
He captured the Handicap Cup and Accumulation Cup 
en shoot-offs, and finished his fine work by taking the 
Arcola Cup. Garret A. Hobart, in a three cornered 
shoot-off, was the winner in the final event. 

The summaries: ; 

Scratch Cup, 100 Clay Birds.—R. L. Spotts, 94; 
Garret A. Hobart, 93; Dr. Pulver, 93; C. W. Billings, 
90; ij L. Griggs, 87; F. B. Case, 81; F. A. Landis, 77. 

andicap Cup, 100 Clay Birds.—F. B. Case, 81—16— 
a7; Dr. Pulver, 93—4—97; R. L. Spotts (scratch), 94; 
Garret A. Hobart (scratch), 93; C._W. Billings, 90>—4—94; 
J. L. Griggs, 87—4—o1; F. A. Landis, 77—12—89. Mr. 
Case defeated Dr. Pulver in shoot-off. 7 

Accumulation Cup, so Clay Birds Caedieng)—s. 
B. Case, 44—6—so; J. L. Griggs, 45-—s—so; Dr. Pulver, 
4 ; Garret A. Hobart, 46—2—-48; R. L. Spotts 
(scratch), 48; C. W. Billings, 45—2—47; F. A. Landis, 

46. Mr. Case defeated r. Griggs in shoot-off. 

Arcola Cup, 5 Clay Birds (Handicap).—F. B. Case, 
22—4—26; J. e riggs, 22—2—24; W. Billings, 21— 
1—22; Dr. Pulver, 22—1—23; Garret A. Hobart, 22—1— 
23; R. L. Spotts (scratch), 23; F. A. Landis, 17—4—21. 
35 5 
Red Mills Cup, 25 Clay Birds (Handicap).—Gar- 
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IVE shooters the practice they 
need to improve their shooting at 
the club or afield. Try the hand- 

trap practice and you'll have more 
pleasure with your shotgun and be- 
come a better shot. 


PRICE $2.50, f. 0. b., CHICAGO OR WILMINGTON 


DU PONT POWDER COMPANY 





Established 1802 
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Why Not Use 
A HAND-TRAP 


R throwing clay targets while 
at the camp, in the motor boat 
or along the shore? 


selves to shooters. 
the flying of live birds. 


ELUSIVE AND DIFFICULT TARGETS 


2 ? 


The HAND-T RAP 

le ready to 
throw its swift clay 
“bird” when the trig- 


9? 


9 


EGULATION of distance, 
height and speed of target’s 


flight is controlled by opera- 


Many clever schemes of using it suggest them- 
Targets may be thrown to imitate 


HE hand-trap is thoroughly prac- 
tical, being light, strong and sim- 


ple to operate. 


Handsomely fin- 


ished. Folds up to fit into a suit case. 


Weight, 6 lbs. 


Ask your dealer. If 
he cannot supply you, write us. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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ret A. Hobart, 25—1—26; Dr. Pulver, 25—1—26; C. W. 
Billings, 24—1—25; L. Spotts (scratch), 23; F. B. 
Case, 19—4—23; F. A. Landis, 20—3—23. 


Anaconda Gun Club. 
Anaconda, December 9, 1913. 

C. H. Smith came over from Butte yesterday and 
annexed two of the trophies in the regular December 
shoot of the Anaconda Gun Club at the Nell Shooting 
Park. He tied Drumgoole at 23 in the third event for 
the Keppler Medal, winning in the shootoff, and took 
the Twohy Medal in the next event - the same score. 
C. C. Goddard of Butte won the Confarr Medal in the 
fifth event at 15 singles and 5 pairs, likewise making a 
score of 23. : 

The weather conditions were exceptionally favorable 
for the season of the year, the light being good and 
the wind not noticeable. 

The first roo targets count in the contest for the 
PPanama-Pacific Exposition Prize Trip, making a total 
of 1,000 targets since the first of the year. Drumgoole 
leads with 900. Goddard is second with 868 and Gem- 
mett third with 838. 

Those in attendance from outside yesterday were 


John F. Cowan of Salt Lake, C. 
dard and W. A. Willoughby of Butte and A. L. 
he scores follow: 


pett of Deer Lodge. 


Number Targets. 25 
CRM caencnccccrdeiys 20° 
WNL cS acta piaeinee strated 23 
SIEUBOGNE oo 00 5 vsac sss 25 
RONMMEY oad n croc <tnie ce 20 
MINN aetso> cases ucsn ce 23 
MGINOWOON: ec ccccdeseucs 21 
DECIIOCIBOR o.h0.00000s00085 21 
RUNIE Gla wisiecieteh hare xes 14 
RET ESS es acdeedcieea¥ es 15 
CE  <Aias Cccsnsmedss 21 
SIRMNUE Auivon sit svsescetdes 21 
PEE hited celan seeqesduees 23 
WON, caivccncsesicdesvecss 
WEMOEENOY ciciscccccives 16 
SRMINEE, dietupsns po teeecee ws 
MAGNE Niele oWannecnscksces 


Event 


3 


25 
22 
18 
23 
21 
22 
19 
18 
14 
18 
23 
23 


17 
20 
aI 


H. Smith, C. C. God- 
Tip- 


15s 
5P 
18 
16 


2 
20 
21 
19 
19 


12 


2 


15 
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Evanston Gun Club. 
Chicago, Ill., December 12, 1913. 

The Evanston Gun Club heid their second annual 
meeting, Thursday evening at the City Club in 
Chicago. The secretary’s report showed a gain in 
the past year of 39 members, making a total of 70 
active members. It was decided to iucrease the mem- 
bership to 100. The club now has two well equipped 
automatic traps and a new club house in the course 
of construction that will easily house one hundred 
shooters. 

The Nominating Committee presented the follow- 
ing ticket, which was unanimously elected: 

J. Phalen, President, 
H. Bristle, Vice-President, 
M. Schieble, Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. Millen, Captain, 
W. A. Neals, Director. 
Very truly yours, 

EVANSTON GUN CLUB. 
W. J. PHALEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Urns 


Indoor Rifle Shooting. 

Washington, December 13, 1913.—Twenty-cight clubs, 
representing twenty-seven cities, will contest in this 
season’s indoor rifle shooting matches between civilian 
clubs for the inter-club rifle championship of the United 
States, a trophy for which has been presented by the 
War Department. The matches will begin the week 
of December 22 and continue throughout the winter 
under the auspices of the National Rifle Association 
of America. 

This year the clubs, instead of being divided into 
Eastern and Western leagues, will be in A and 
classes, class A representing clubs which have shown 
the highest percentage of efficiency in previous matches. 


New Rochelle Yacht Club. 
New Rochelle, December 13, 1913. 
Clay pigeon shooters from both sides of Long Island 
Sound met at the traps of the New Rochelle Yacht Club 
yesterday in some spirited interclub matches. The 
feature of the day’s sport was the five man team match 
between the New Rochelle and the Manhasset Bay 
Yacht clubs. It was at 190 clay birds a man, and the 
home club’s team was successful, with 416 out of a 
possible 500, defeating the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 
team by 26 birds, their score being 3090. 


The scores: 
too Clay Birds.—New 


Interclub Team Match, 
Rochelle Yacht Club—G. F. Pelham, 88; J. Thompson, 
Donovan, 77; G. P. Gran- 


$8; D. C., Offutt, 87; J. P. 
bery, 76. Total, 416. 

Manhasset Bay Yacht Club—C. W. Berner, 83; T. 
E. Smith, 80; E. P. Alker, 79; H. L. Hoyt, Jr., 78; 
T. H. Lewis, 70. Total, 390. 

a Match, 75 Clay Birds—J. Thompson (N. R.), 
68; G. F. Pelham (N. R.), 67; D. C. Offutt (N. R. 
66; W. J. Brennan (N. R.), 66; G. P. Granbery (N. 
65; C. W. Berner (M. B.), 65; D. E. Smith (M. 
63; J. P. Donovan (N. R.), 63; A. C. Chandler (N. ig 
62; G. H. Martin (N. R.), 61; E. P. Alker (M. B.), 
60; J. P. Henderson (N. R.)) 60; H. L. Hoyt, Jr. (N. 
B.) Bi A. E. Eldridge (N._ R.), 59; H.. M. Pollock 
(N. R.), 58; G 


’ 


’ 


’ 


Pod ms 


N. . C. Molloy (N. R.), 56; T. H. Lewis, 
55; B. R. Stoddard (N. R.), 54; J. W. Alker (M. B.) 
47; C. A. Marsland (N. R.), 34. Won by J. Thompson. 

Trophy Match, so Clay Birds—V. P. Krauss, 40; 
Dr. Currie, 38; A. E. Black, 32; H. A. Cobb, 30; C. 
M. Gould, 30. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Dec. 14.—The. summaries: 

_. Saturday Cup; handicap; fifty clay pigeons (Unfin- 
ished Saturday).—Z. O. Offutt (4), 48; G. F. Pelham (2), 
46; Dr. G. H. Martin (4), 45; J. S. Thompson (8), 50; 
G. P. Granbery (8), $03 H. F. Bullock (10), 47 =) Be 
Donovan (10), 50; A. E. Eldredge (10), 50; B. R. Stod- 
dard (4), 48; W. G. Brennan (4), 47; E. C. Molloy (12), 
49; J. T. Henderson (2), 40; C. A. Marsland (16), 38; 
V. P. Krauss (8), 44; H. A. Todd (12), 34. Legs on cup 
won by Messrs. Martin, Thompson, Granbery, Donovan 
and Eldredge. 

Ten Clay Pigeons; scratch.—H. F. Bullock, 10; A. E. 
Eldredge, 4; Miss Thorpe, ae P. Doneves. 23 H. A. 
Todd, 8; A. Chandler, 6; W. Davis, 8; G. P. Granbery, 
6; C. C. Moore, 3; B. R. Stoddard, 4; D. Giriat, 8 Won 
by Mr. Bullock. 

_ Fifteen Clay Pigeons; scratch.—H. S. Bullock, 10; 
Miss Thorpe, 12; A. E. Eldredge, 9; . Donovan, 12; 
A. Chandler, 11; W. Davis, 11; G. P. Granbery, 14; ¢. C 
Moore, 10; B. R. Stoddard, 11; D. Giriat, 10; R. 
Krauss, 11. Won by Mr. Granbery. 

Twenty-five Clay Pigeons; handicap.—R. T. Krauss 
(3), 19; H. A. Todd (6), 16; H. S. Bullock (4), 18; B. R. 
Stoddard (6), 22: A. Chandler (3), 25; G. P. Granbery 
(4), 24; A. E. Eldredge (5), 24; J. P. Donovan (5), 25; 
W. Davis (scratch), 17; Miss Thorpe (scratch), 16; C. 
C. Moore (7), 21; D. Giriat (5), 21; C. A. Marsland (3), 
20. Legs on cup won by Messrs. Chandler and Donovan. 

Twenty-five Clay Pigeons; handicap sweepstakes.— 
R. T. Krauss (3), 24; H. A. Todd (6), 21; H. S. Bullock 
(4), 23; B. R. Stoddard (6), 19; A. Chandler (3), 24; G. 
P. Granbery (4), 25; A. E. searetes (5), 23;_J. P. Dono- 
van (5), 24; W. Davis (scratch), 17; Miss Thorpe 
(scratch), 18; C. C. Moore (7), 23; D. Giriat (5), 22; C. 
A. Marsland (8), 23. Won by Mr. Granbery. 

Distance Handicap; twenty-five clay pigeons.—G. P 
Granbery (19yds.), 17; A. Chandler (meet. ws HS 
Bullock Croyds.), 20; R. T. Krauss (royds.), 16; A. E. 
Eldredge (18yds.), 15; J. P. Donovan (18yds.), 21; B. R. 
Stoddard (17yds.),. 23; C. C. Moore (16yds.), 14; Mr. 
Mahlsted (17yds.), 13. Won by Mr. Stoddard. 


' Eagle Gun Club. 

(Manoa, Pa., Dec. 13.—Izzy_ Hoffman, who can shoot 
as good as he can hit and field, tied up with A. A. 
Felix in the rs-bird canter conducted under the auspices 
of the Eagle Gun Club yesterday afternoon out at Ma- 


“The Gun that Blocks the Sears” 


See how the Safety-bar (No. 4) when 
pushed back over the 
discharge absolutely impossible. 


Sears.”” It is a Safe °‘Safety.”’ 


Send for our 
large Catalog 
and see what a 
high grade gun 
you can buy for 
a low price. 


Nine 
Grades 


L-shaped ends of the Sears (No. 5) completely blocks them, making accidental 
Every Davis Hammerless Gun has the Safety that ‘‘ Blocks the 


Lock Box 707 ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. 


N. R, DAVIS & SONS, Established 1853 


noa. The veteran wing shoot and the ball player were 
the only gunmen to bring down all their quota of birds, 
each grassing fifteen flyers without the semblance of a 
miss. Both fired from the 3oyd. mark. 
Billy Wolstencroft, Shultz and Ike Knowles shared 
second money with fourteen kills apiece. Wolstencroft 
ran thirteen straight, but lost his fourteenth bird. Shultz 
killed ten in a row before missing, while Knowles 
slipped on his sixth screamer. Jackson with thirteen 
kills finished third. 

Fifteen-bird event, handicap rise, first and second 


money.— 
DE se cnticcncsscsscsscssneieds 30 22212 22222 21222—I5 
MT ta deste: qavenncessssdedee jO 21211 22222 2I1112—I15 
W. Weolstencroft .2....cccccccsee 30 22212 11222 2220I—I4 
CIEE, vdcasecadsencus ce asaginl 29 I2II OII2 2111I—14 
WEEE Wescvesdesankaddcccevesctuaes 29 22222 22222 02222—14 
oo Kdedehivassicnsudweddadee 30 20222 22222 201II—I3 
BE “ccc evkicdascticeresdcucet 29 IITII 11012 12002—I2 
yore Eicspevdavdosvadeccateneosam 28 21021 21120 I1120—12 
a) WEOUMOEREIGEE occ ccccedcicccce 28 02212 10101 21222—12 
UN Lo scavcacevesvesescsintend 28 10101 IIIII 1001I—II 
DE adeeb nedincsc ceecccnasvueuds 28 o221I OOIII 2101I—II 
TN a Cddedcsnorcccacvascueetan 28 20120 21110 OITI2—I1 





Gloucester Gun Club. 

Gloucester City, N. J., Dec. 13.—There were three 
events in the weekly shooting matches given here this 
afternoon by the Gloucester Gun Club. James Norman, 
who has been showing great form in hitting blue rocks, 
won the first event, and the second was captured by 
Thomas Bronson, while in the third event Bronson and 
James Williams tied at the end of the fifteenth round. 
and in the shoot-off Williams won by hitting 12 straight 
against 11 by his opponent. In each event a handsome 
set of drinking steins was awarded as-the prize. 

First event, 15 blue rocks.—James Norman hit 15; 
Howard, 14; Cheesman, 14; Wells, 13; Monahan, 13; But- 
ler, 13; Abnett, 12; Healey, 12; Pennington, 12; Bennett, 
11; Drake, 11; Hamilton, 11; Crane, 10, and Taylor, 10. 

Second event, 15 blue rocks—Thomas Brorson hit 14; 
Healey, 13; Brown, 13; Haws, 12; Gallagher, 12; Pen- 
nington, 12; Stewart, 12; Creamer, 11; Lee, 11; Bennett, 
10; Norman, 10; Gibbons, 10; Robinson, 10, and Under- 
wood, 9. 

Third event, 15 blue rocks.—Thomas Bronson hit 15; 
James Williams, 15; Bennett, 14; Herman, 14; Wells, 
14; Walters, 13; Graham, 13; Monohan, 12; Stccuuan 
12; Lyons, 12; Healy, 11; English, 11; Nathans, II; 
Miller, 10; Anderson, 9, and Prickett, 9. 

Shoot-off, miss and out—Williams hit 12; Bronson, 11. 


Neponsit Gun Club. 
December 13, 1913. 

Good scores marked the shoot of the Neponsit Gun 
Club at Rockaway Beach, L. I., Results: 

December Trophy.—Twenty-five Clay Birds; Handi- 
cap. Dr. F. Hutcheson (3), 25; von Boeckmann 
(0), 24; L. Magnolia (4), 24; F. Chaffee (3), 24; F. 
Winslow (2), 24; H. Peer (3), 23; L. N. Smith (s), 


’ 23; Dr. G. K. Schenck (3), 24; L. I. Schenck (7), 23; 


J. Elsworth (7), 23; H. Siefke (7), 22; D. Lechtman (7), 
21; F. Cantdell (7), 21; J. Ferril (3), 24; H. Hattstein 


(5), 23, and William Hogan (7), 22, Won by Dr. F. 


Hutcheson. 
Semi-Monthly Trophy.—Fifty Clay Birds; Handi- 
cap. CL. N. Smith (15), 50; L. Magnolia (8), 47; F. 


Chaffee (6), 47; P. von Boeckmann (0), 47; Dr. F. 
Hutcheson (5), 463 F. Winslow (6), . Dr. G EK 
Schenck (4), 46; L. I. Schenck (rs >» 423 Winiam Hogan 
(10), 39; H. Peer (6), 44; J. Elsworth (15), 44; . 
Siefke (15), 42; D. Lechtman (15), 41; F. Cantdell (15), 
7; J. Ferril (6), 44, and H. Hartstein (10), 43. Won 
y L. N. Smith. 

Zitzler Trophy.—Twenty-five Clay Birds; Distance 
Handicap. P. von Boeckmann (21), 23; L. Smith 
(16), 20; L. Magnolia (18), 22; F. Chaffee (18), 22; 
Dr. F. Hutcheson (19), 22; F. Winslow (18), 22; 





Peer (18). 20; J. Elsworth (16), 20; H. Siefke (16), 
19; D. Lechtman (16), 18; F. Cantdell (16), 16; J. 
Ferril (18), 22, and H. Hartstein (17), 21. Shoot-off tie 
won by Dr. G. K. Schenck. High gun prize, scratch, 
won by P. von Boeckmann, 95 out of 100. 


Point Breeze Gun Club. 


Point Breeze, Pa., Dec. 13.—Fred. Muller and 
wards shooting from a 3oyds. rise dueled each other to 
a standstill yesterday afternoon at Point Breeze Gun 
Club, each man grassing 19 of his 25 live birds. The 
shooting was even from the start, both gunners grass- 
ing several exceptionally fast birds, then missing a 
couple of “soft” flyers. 

In a ten-bird chase which followed the individual 
match, Jake Young was the only one of a field of ten 
to finish with a straight score. C. Young, Rose, “Judge” 
Toughill, Lucas. Edwards and Carney shared second coin 
with 9 kills apiece. Scores: 

Twenty-five bird special match.— 

F. Muller (handicap 30)... 21220 12202 00222 02220 22222—19 
Edwards (handicap 30).... I1I12I 01200 11202 10210 2121I2—I9 


Ten birds; sweepstake handicap.— 


. Ed- 





Jake Young 3? 22122 22222—10 
Cc. Youms .. - 2% OI 12.22—9 
WR idvecewisces 30 221I1r 21202—9 
Tudge Toughill 26 o2122 12212—9 
Lucas .... 26 11221 2101I2— 9 
Edwards 30 20122 I212I—9 
Carney 28 20221 2112I— 9 
Aiman . 29 o2r10 m1112— 8 
Ti s<cee - 29 20211 20221— 8 
Ns Mivenccavncewchacdadueuéauctaduas 27 00122 o1022— 6 


Meadow Spring Gun Club. 


Losing but three of his fifty skimmers, Ford led the 
field of Meadow Spring Gun Club members who par- 
ticinated in the week-end event of the organization yes- 
terday at the Fifty-seventh and Lancaster Avenue 
shooting grounds. Ford shot consistently from the start, 
bagging 23 of his 25 lifeless flyers on the first quarter, 
and 24 on his last string. Rudolph landed in second 
mlace with 44 cracks, beating out Hall for the runner-up 
honors by two hirds. Turner turned in a 41 card, while 


Serfass and Fish broke 8 between them. Scores: 

B. B. z. 
BONED 6 citccsccuenscctwepenseetavened 19 22 4! 
TEGO « c0caeccvccsscovecevaienceiiaues 19 20 30 
CI vi nchik eect cecGladedactstewdak 19 19 38 
PIE Sh cakacyccsccdevaceencbaudedeed 17 9 16 
COREE aiciecnccctgcecctausdbundanteniics 14 13 27 
Pertdvesnvidacanvecauesceusdedeccenes 23 24 47 
WONGMIOD. (Wcssacvauduccesssacceseenes 17 2t 38 
Bh dudhduidetaidcudintednuadietan’ 16 19 35 
CRIN ons cacesnccsnevedcuccsectasees 10 13 23 
Me hiciuaseddedtius tenmadidddavecdie 15 ar 36 
MR dududdsacudesdsesaesibacetaces 22 22 44 
SEE 6. ciwcevccsececKetuadanctecsecns 20 20 40 
Pe cansicoddlavesexdedenuedsdceeutsek 20 20 40 
DENS -ckc-scadrussaubwincdatuhinocects 20 16 36 
SEN as cedcddas nduedeacde codeccnsdsan 19 23 42 
DE rackcscskvawadcRctise dkbvercatan 17 17 34 


White Plains Gun Club Out. 


The first shoot of the White Plains Gun Club was 
held at its new grounds, the Gedney Farms, Saturday. 
Summary: 

Finch, 22, 22—44; Offutt, 23, 20—43; Betti, 21, 22—43; 
Denyse, 20, 21—41; Townsend, 22, 19—41; T. Keller, 17, 
24—41; Allyn, 19, 20—39; Dr. Currie, 19, 20—39; Hadlock, 
17. 17—34; Hyland, 17, 1o—27; T. Davis, 16, 16—32; H. 
Core, 16. 12—28; Zollinger, 9, 16—25; McCormick, 12. 
- Ray, 9, 13—22; Burling, 5, 11—16; Webster, 6 


14. 
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Little Falls Gun Club. 

Little Falls, N. J., Dec. 13—The ideal conditions 
Saturday afternoon drew a ined crowd to the shoot of 
the Little Falls Gun Club at Little Falls, N. J., and it 
was dark before the last gun was packed 1 up 

The members were pleased to have two professionals 
resent, Tom Davis and H. H. Stevens. avis broke 
3 per cent, and Stevens 96 per cent. 

The principal event was the s0-bird sliding handicap 
match, with six prizes to be awarded. This was won 
by Thomas Howard, with 46 kills, and the finish was 
exciting, as Howard had to go straight on the last 27 
to beat out Sindle, who finished second with 45; 

H. Scans ae third with 43; C. Canizzaro fourth 
with 40; S. G. Francisco fifth wit 40, and Cleve Speer 
sixth with 30. 

The next regular shoot will be held Saturday, Dec. 
27, at 1:30, but there will be some who wish to shoot 
Christmas afternoon, so the club will be open to accom- 
modate them. 

regress 
15 10 25 50 25 





Tom Davis, professional .............055 oo eae 
ERENT Sa acu kbe enous en-se's ahh spose ee oe ee 
RTEEOI  os:swonda 00h bodes een eens 73. ag. 
E. E. se iawddGppewevad es sennaenenes > «ese cae 
* Oo See ee Ss. 208 
L. sey BMRDNID 500s anesasentnacessedce ~» 2 oR 
s ETRE REDIODD Seswtovenssdeentveteccsoes 7 8 20 40 21 
NEN ciihnastwaeeechesegssbendecenncns 6 7 20 38 20 
i ML \ cuicescueeegannseesshionions 2. 2.2m. 
PT NOD o5n65c0csecnecesseseneerae ft 9 24 43 22 
. S. Stevens (professional)............ oe ee a ae 
NEED ccc icckvcsiaseosbarkis verse i os mw Oe eS 
errr Ds OO °8R 5s 
IIIT Goin kcnincos 4s cnennbaneciessee 24 39 23 
eee or. ee 
. cemienece sieeas —— ae 
Goodlatte ‘ad oS (oa 
e oo ws . 19 6 
d. Ca oases oo” RS: 
+ J. Stanton o« BD 
. Morris ....... ae 27 
Dr. VanderClock 7 is 
ij A. Breakey .. a 24 
. Van Houten ..... 34 





JESSE L. PLASS, Secretary. 


Jersey City Gun Club. 

Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 13—This was another great 
day for trap shooting, but the crowd was smaller than 
it should have been, considering the unusual weather 
for December. However, og scores were not half as 
good as the weather, and Dr. Ittner and Dixon tied for 
high honors with 8 per cent. The leg on the Dupont 
Trophy was won by Everett with a full score, count- 
ing handicap. The scores follow, in strings of 25: 

(Haas, 18, 20, 17, 17, 22, 22, 19, 21, 19, 20, 18, 19; Engle, 
16, 18, 16, 17, 19; Piercy, 17, 15, 20, 20, 15, 20, 20, 22, 21, 22; 
Everett, 17, 13, 18, 21, 17, 1, 16, 19, 15; Dixon, 19, 23, 20, 
21, 18, 20; Tewes, 18, 20, 20, 14; Hallinger, 17, 18, 20, 20, 
20, 14; Dr. Ittner, 20, 19, 22, 19, 18, 21, 18, 23; Williams, 
14, 16, 10, 13; Kearney, 12, 15, 16, 17, 20, 19, 13; L. Piercy, 
14, 17; Slater, 15, 14, 13, 13; Jones, 16, 12, 8, 11. 


New York Athletic Club. 

Pelham Manor, Dec. 13.—There were plenty of ties in 
the weekly shoot of the New York Athletic Club at 
Travers Island yesterday. The fun started in the open- 
ing event, when W. B. Ogden and Conrad Stein each 
returned cards of 22 out of a possible 25 birds for the 
Monthly Cup. In the shoot-off that followed the former 
was a winner by 25 to 24. Mr. Ogden was both the 
high scratch and the high handicap man yesterday. He, 
however, could not win both events, so the high handi- 
cap prize went to T. Lenane, Jr. The scores: 

igh oe - yo hundred cla . T, 
Lenane, Jr. (15), 95; W. B. Ogden (10), 95; Bruns 
(30), mi a. 8 Go) (13), G: I. Corbett ek: 90; 

Branden urg 20 orbett (10), 89; J. 
Fo Macecn (8), 88; Wr ohareh (10), 86; S. Sndiaen 
(24), 81; F. A. ices (4), 75; Tames Brits he 753 
D. F. McMahon (3), 74; H. H. Dud = Weed y ee 
Baker (0), 63; G. W. Kuchler (12), 50; ‘ood (2), 

Distance Handicap. —Twenty-five a birds. 

Ogden (18), 23; Conrad Stein pl a1; A. W. yen 

(18), 20; T. Lenane, Jr. Og i. shomenes (18), 1 

E. G. Bruns (26), 17; G ise (), 17; G. W. Ku 

ler (18), i ERA G9), 16 ; Brandenburg 

(6), SE Noches (20), 15; T. §, Jgheid don (16), 143 
odgman (18), 13; H. H. Duden (16), 12. 

Varies Shoot —Twenty. five clay birds, scratch. F. 
A. Becgmae as D. F. McMahon, 19; J Brandenburg, 
9; G W. Kuchler, 11; James Brite, 10; W. B. Ogden, 10; 
G. Corbett, 16. 

fonthly Cup.—Twenty- five sargete handicap. W. B. 
Ogden (3), i oe oes 7, Lenane, Jr. (4), 
a1; E. G. Bruns ® 21; D> i scan @,, a A 
Corbett (3), 21; id Brandenbirg i ar; T Sheldon 
(6), 19; A. W. hurch Y 193 J ee crane (2), 18; 
F. A. Hodgman (2), 18; Mc ios (2), 16; J. Brite 
(3), 15; T. A. Baker (0), 15; G. W. Kuchler Q), 153; H. 

. Duden (3), 14; S. G. Wood (3), 14. Shoot-off, handi- 
cap.—W. B. Ogden (3), 25; Conrad Stein (3), 24. 

Club Trophy.—Twenty-five clay pigeons: handicap. 

T. Lenane, Jr. (4), 25; E. G. ee (5), 25; W. B. Cates 
(3), 25; Conrad Stein (3), 24; A. W. Church (3), 23; 
r Corbett (3), 23}, Ie H. Vanderveer @),. ae Da: Be e- 
denburg (5), 22; T. Sheldon (6) 22; G M. Thompson 
(3). 2m; James eee @. 2c. Ti. Duden (4), 18; D. 

McMahon (0), 18; Baker (0), 16; F. A. Hodg- 
man (1), 15; G. ‘W. "Kuchler (3), 4 J "Wood ), 14. 
Shoot-off, handicap.—T. Lenane, Jr. (3), 23; W. B. Ogden 
(a), 23; , ares (5), a1. Sh aoe off, handicap.—T. 
Lenane, Jr. (3), 23; W. B. Ogden (3), 18. 

Accumulation Cup.—Twenty-five clay birds; handi- 
cop. G. M. Thompson & 353 T. Lenane, Jr. . 233 

B. Ogden 2 233 ee (2), 23 onrad 
Sein (2), 22; A. W. Church (2), 22; E. G. B runs (5), 213 
oS Brandenburg (5s), 21; G. J. Corbett (1), 20; H. H. 


Duden @ 3 19; T. S. Sheldon (6), 19; D. F. Meiiahen 


@, 19} Hodgman I James Brite (5), 19; T. 
Baker (0), 18; Wo i (3), 17; G. W. Kb 
’ = 


Travers Island Co-op ive clay birds; handi- 
cap. T. Lenane, Jr. t . < “is mart (2), 25; 
Corbett (3), ass an erveer (2), 25; 4 Branden- 
burg (S), 25; pone 5 @ "4 Fh is Hodgman (0), 
23; E. — (5), 22; hureh (2), 22; James 
Brite ( » 22; Conrad Stein (2), 22; H Duden 4)" at 
a heldon (6), 21; D. F. McMahon (o), at; T. A. 
Baker (0), 17; G. W. fuchiler” (3), 1s; S . G. Wood (3), 15. 
Shoot-off ; hengicee. —T. Lenane, J ), 25; G. J. Corbett 

Vanderveer (2), 21; Brandenburg (5), 


(3), 2, 

19; w a & Ogden (2), 18. Shoot- off; BF sore —T. Lenane, 
r. (4), 2 Ey et (3), 25. Shoot off; handicap.—T. 
enane, ~~ i,§ 25; G Corb at ¢ 


High Scratch ee mee andred clay birds. W. 
% Ogden, 85; T. Lenane, Jr., eg H. Vanderveer, 80; 

Corbett, 79; G M. Thomson, J) Conrad Stein, 78; 
“ Ww. Church, 76; E. G. Bruns, 72; D. F. McMahon, 71; 
W. A. Hodgman, 71; J. I. Brandenburg, 70; T. A. Baker, 
63; ames rite, 55; S. re 55; H H. Duden, 53; 
G. W. Kuchler, 48; S. ic Wood, 46. 


Larchmont Yacht Club. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Full scores were so fre- 
quent at the Larchmont Yacht Club to-day that in every 
event at twenty-five or fifty clay birds shoot-offs were 
necessary to decide the winner. In several cases it took 
two extra sessions at the traps to break a tie, and on 
one occasion six of the fifteen contestants were engaged 
in the shoot-off. 

Three men were double winners during the afternoon, 
Thomas Lenane, Jr., am a leg each on the December 
and handicap cups, A urns leading in two scratch 
events, while George J. Corbett took home the take home 
trophy and the club cup as well. In the latter event 
a _ on the shoot-off made the only perfect score 
ot the 

The’ = 

‘December Cup; handicap; twenty-five birds.—T. Le- 

(4), 25; W. E ee Ww 25; A. L. Burns 
(3), 25:3 Ww. B. Ogden (2), 25; J Fitzgerald (5), 253 


A. W. Allison (2), 24; G. J. Coibert (2), 2 L. Spotts 
(o), 23; R. R. Spotts (7), 22; T. J. ar ul (3), ar; L. 
Hoyt (6), 20; H. H. Duden (4), 20; Mahon (2), 
20. Shoot-off won by T. Lenane, _ 

Visitors’ Cup; Handicap; twenty-five birds.—D. F. 
MoMahon (1), 25; T. J. eCahill it @ 2 as; H.. H, Sates 
(4), 25; T. Lenane, 4 @), 25; R Spotts (, a A 
Ww. a 4 Zz Spotts (0), 24; A. urns 

’ A. Alley Ae 24; J. bs Fiteperald” (5), 243 

ig bch “(2), 23; W. B. Ogden @, 21; W. Child 


(), 21; W. E. Ferguson (3), 20. Shoot off won by D. F. 


McMahon. 

Take Home Prophyy gorges twenty- 3 birds.—G. 
J. Corbett (2), 25; — oy §; 253 Hoyt (6), 
25; A. W. Allison ae? = Ogden = 25; F. 
McMahon (1), 24; R potts = 4; A: LL. ge (3), 


24; J. W. Fitzgerald ( &), 23; — Jr. (4), 22; Rx. 
L. Spotts (0), 22; W. 88 os 21; W eR Fer; a 8 (3), 
20; H. H. Duden (4), 20. Shoot-off won by G. J. Corbett. 


Accumulation Cup; handicap; fifty birds—H. H. Du- 
den (8), 50; W. E. erguson (6); si ac Lenane, Jr. (8), 
so; A. L. ee (6), 49; R. K. Spotts 4 DS ae Ao, ae 
Corbett (4), 49; T. J. aa (6), PB: L. Hoyt (6), 46; 
R. L. Spotts (0), 463 . W. Allison (6), pe J. W. Fitz- 
gerald (10), 46; W. B "Ogden (4), 443 McMahon 
(2), 44. Shoot-off won by H. H. Du i 

(Handicap Cup; one hundred ee twenty-five es 
T. Lenane, Jr. (20), 125; A. L. Burns Cs 124; A. 
Allison (14), 123; R. K. Spotts (35), 122; 7. ‘McCahill 
(15), 121; G. e. Corbett (10), 121; Fitzgerald (25), 
118; H. H. Duden (20), 117; W. B Ogden (10), 117; W. 
E. Ferguson Cs) 116; D. F. McMahon (6), 116; R 
Spotts (0), 115; L. Hoyt (30), 104. 

High Scratch Cup; one hundred and fifty birds.—R. 

Spotts, 136; A. L. Burns, 134; G. J. Corbett, 134; A. 
W. llison, 133; T. J. McCahill, 131; . Lenanes Jr., 129; 
W. B. Ogden, 128; D. F. McMahon, 127; W 4 > se 
123; H. H. Duden, 113; J. W. Fitzgerald, 110; 


Spotts, 10 o> Hoyt, 84. 
Club ey handicap; twenty-five birds.—G. J. Cor- 
E. Ferguson (3), 25; A. L. Burns (3), 25; 


pat (), 253 
H. Duden (4), 25; R. L. Spotts (0), 24; T. Lenane, 
ie (4), 22; A. W. Allison (3), 22; J. W. Fitzgerald (s), 
21; D. F. McMahon (1), 21. Shoot-off won by G. J. 
Corbett with perfect score. 
Fifteen Birds; scratch—Won by A. L. Burns, 15, 
after shoot-off. 
‘ Ten Birds; scratch.—Won by A. L. Burns after shoot- 
off. 


Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 

Port Washington, L. I., Dec. 13.—David Provost. 
shooting from a_five-point allowance, won three events 
in a row at the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club traps to-day, 
returning full scores for the Du Pont, monthly and year- 
ly trophies. 

The summary: 

Du Pont Seephy sialic wantnere birds.—D. 
Provost (5), 25; J. W. Alker @,, 253 ic: Gould (7), 25; 

. L. Hoyt, Jr. (2), "243 F. L. Ric pears (6), 23; L. ~ 
vost (7), 23; J. To (7), at; E. P. Alk GS), 20 . B. 

Smith (2), 20; . Sierck (5), 20. Shoot -off won by 
D. Provost. 

December re ; handicap; oweaty. five birds.—D. Pro- 
vost (5), 25; "Brien (7), 6; Kt. ae Hoyt, Jr. (2), 243 
F.- L. Ridids $ 24; C aha), mae a O’Brien 
(7), 23; B. G. noone (5), 233 BE a Smith (2), 23; E. A. 
Sierck (5), 22; Hoyt, Jr. (2), 22; L. Provost (7), 
at; T. H. nie ay 20. Shoot-off won by D. Provost. 

Yearly Trophy; handicap; twenty-five birds.—D. Pro- 
vost 5), 253 7 ae (2s 3°. Hoyt, Jr. (2), 24; 
J. W. ker (4), 23; Sierck @ 23; C. M. Gould 


(7), 223 B E. Smith as 22; E. P. ker (5), 21; F. L. 

Richards (6), 21. Shoot-off won by B. ane, 
Fifteen Birds; scratch.—Won wo oe. 15. 
Ten Birds; scratch.—Won by C. Goce 


Why Maim Your Game 
WHEN YOU CAN KILL IT? 


~ 


Shoot a gun that has the kind 
of a bore that insures an even 
pattern. 


You know guns that send shot 
in a bunch and others that 


scatter them to the four winds. 


35 years’ experience in gun 
making and gun testing, with 
special attention to bore and 
loads, has given 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


their enviable reputation. For 
Brush, Field and Blind. 


Write to-day for Art Catalog. 


Shoot the Lefever Single Trigger 
This Year. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


20 Maltbie Street - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Lehigh Rod and Gun Club. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Dec. 13.—Al_Heil was high gun at 
the regular shoot of the — Rod and Gun Club. He 
broke 118 out of 125 blue roc Bitterling was a “close 
competitor with a score of 112 out of 125 targets. 

15 Targets. Heil, 15; Bitterling, 14; Werst, 13; Fisch, 
10. , 
15 Targets.—Heil, 15; Bitterling, 15; Fisch, 10; Paint- 
er, 9. : ’ 7 
; : Targets—Heil, 14; Bitterling, 11; Fisch, 10; Paint- 
er, 10. 
” 15 Targets.—Heil, 14; Bitterling, 12; Fluck, 12; Werst, 
12; Painter, 10. 

15 Targets.—Heil, 15; Fluck, 15; Bitterling, 14; Paint- 


er, 12 
10 Targets.—Heil, 10; Bitterling, 8; Fluck, 7; Paint- 


er, 7. ; : 
- Targets.—Heil, 9; Bitterling, 9; Fluck, 9; Werst, 
6; Painter, 6. 

10 Targets.—Heil, 9; Bitterling, 10; Fisch, 8; Paint- 


er, 
10 Targets.—Bitterling, 9; Werst, 8; Heil, 7; Fisch, 6. 





Painter Won Live Bird Shoot. 

Marietta, Pa., Dec. 13.—In a live bird shoot at Kist- 
lers between ten sportsmen from Harrisburg, Norwood 
and Marietta, Painter was high man, Penwell second, 
Drybred third. In a miss-and-out shoot Penwell won 


first honors. 





Camden Shooting Association. 

In probably the most remarkable exhibition of marks- 
manship ever seen at the traps of the Camden Shooting 
Association Edward Vonkattengell, of _ Bank, yes- 
terday wrested from Eugene Springer, Cape May 
Court House, the title of champion ar New Jersey. 
Beaten four weeks ago in an effort to annex_the honors 
which Springer has carried since the last State shoot, 
Vonkattengell again ous, and yesterday afternoon 
he vaaieen me ambition 7 breaking 98 out of 100 tar- 
gets to 8 for Springer. ot content with shifting this 
title from south to north Jersey, the new champion and 
J. Frank James, also of Red Bank, captured the two- 
man team title from Springer and Frank Hineline, both 
members of the Camden club. 

Vonkattengell was in rare form, cleanly smashing 
the first 66 targets thrown. His first miss was on the 
seventh target in the third twenty-five and his other 
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failure was on the fourth bird on his last trip to the 
traps. It was apparent from the jump that Springer 
was not in his usual form. He missed the thirteenth, 
fifteenth and twenty-third targets in the first twenty- 
five and fell down on the sixth and fourteenth in the 
second lot, the half-way mark showing the challenger 
with a perfect score and the champion with 45. In the 
third twenty-five Springer failed on fourth, seventh, four- 
teenth, fifteenth and twenty-second, and in the last 
squad the third and the twenty-second got away. 
Vonkattengell was also the star in the two-man 
shoot, which north Jersey captured by a score of 93 to 
z He missed but three out of fifty and his partner, 
ames, fell only one short of that mark. Four targets 
a away from Springer and Hineline fell down on six. 
erfect weather prevailed and a big crowd saw_ the 
marksmanship honors and the ened cups carried off 
by the challengers. Summaries: 
State Championship. 
2s 26'25 26 T. 


MMOMMENL, <5 nusons wcdundiccsxennsesa 25 25 24 24 
SWINE Sic cecesshaccidkicataabebaatbeness 22 23 21 23 
Two-Man State Championship. 
: as as T. sg «6. T. 
Springer .......0. 24 22~—46 Vonkattengell .. 23 24—47 
EMGTING cévssces QB B44 James .ncccccccce 23 23-46 
Grand total ........ 90 Grand total ........ 93 
my Du Pont Gun Club. 

Wilmington, Del., Dec. 13.—Autumn-like weather 


served to attract nearly one hundred marksmen to the 
traps of the Du Pont Gun Club this afternoon to par- 
ticipate in the Coleman du Pont spoon event. An 
added attraction was the competition for the State cham- 
penny between W. M. Hammond, the holder, and H. 
. Carlon, the challenger. Hammond retained his title 
by a margin of two birds, winging 91 out of his century, 
while the best Carlon could do was 8. 

Another special event was the Class A chalionge 
cup match between Eugene du Pont, the holder of the 
ooneee honors in this class, and W. S. Colfax, 
Jr., the challenger. Du Pont lost his title, breaking but 
#3 out of 50, while Colfax smashed 47 discs out of 50. In 

lass A, of the spoon event, A. B. Richardson, J. R. 
McHugh and A. H. Lobb tied with 24 out of * In 
Class B, H. W. Bush, Stanley Luchton and Isaac Turner 
tied with 23 out of 25. ‘ 

The scores of the sixty-four participanfs in the 
Du Pont spoo.s event follow: 

le ush, 23; A. B. Richardson, 24; S. A. Reis, 
17; A. J. Curley, 17; H. Winchester, 20; W. C. Corey, 
1a:. Be Stevens, 17; William Hammond, 23; Ed. Dan- 
iels, 22; J. T. Skelly, 23; C.-A. W. Everitt, 17; C. M. 
Moore, 22; D. Barstow, 17; Eastman, 20; E. R. Jenks, 16; 
E. M. Ross, 22; W. B. Smith, Jr., 20; N. K. Smith, 20; 
C. T. Martin, 20; H. P. Carlon, 23; C. C. Cerow, 10; T. 
H. Fox, 21; T. W. Baker, 22; T. W. Matherson, 20; S. 
A. Reis, 16; W. F. Jensen, 14; B. F. Stevens, 16; J. W. 


Anderson, Jr., 17; L. L. Jarrell, 21; Clark Leedom, 21; 
Dr. H. Betts, 19; E. E. Handy, 12; L. Lyon, 14; C. 
D. Prickett, 20; L. C. Weldin, 17; H. Morrow, 3; & 
sare, 22; J. B. McHugh, 24; S. G. Davis, 11; Dr. A. 
Parkerson, 21; Eugene du Pont, 19; S. Tuchton, 23; C. 
E. Springer, 18; Karl Mayer, 16; W. J. Hartlon, 145 N 


A. Jones, 20; Isaac Turner, 23; William Coyne, 18; R. F. 
Springer, 12; T. E. Doremus, 20; A. H. Lo , a4 Dr. E. 
. Bullock, 16; S. J. Newman, 21; L. D. illis, 24; 
. Lindsay, 23; Stanley Hammond, 22; Samuel W. Long, 
135 3. ae Thomas, 18; W. A. Joslyn, 20; C. H. Shinn, 
18; A. Bird, 21; W. S. Coyan, Jr., 23; F. F. Lofland, 13; 
G. A. Boulden, 18, 


Independent Gun Club. 

The Budd-Davis race was the feature of the shoot 
and although the field was conspicuously shy of entries 
there were enough gunners present to keep things mov- 
ing. The pitcher, which was coveted by all had the 
usual Independent conditions wrapped around it, namely 
too targets per man with a distance and added bird 
handicap, with all tie scores of 100 or better to be shot 
eff in extra events with the handicaps prevailing. 

Budd and Davis were the only sharp-shooters to 
climb to the century mark, Davis breaking 83 of his 
actual hundred, which with a handicap of 17 just en- 
abled him to round out the century mark. Budd 
cracked 90 of his lifeless skimmers and having a dead 
bird allowance of 13 he was three over the 100 figures 
when the final count was made. This called for a 
shoot-off and the two gunners toed the mark for 25 
birds. At the termination of this chase they were stil 
deadlocked with 25 all. Rather than continue the tar- 
get test the two veteran gunmen agreed to take a 
chance on the coins to determine the winner, and Budd 
having the better luck, gained possession of the pitcher. 

Bill Clegg, with 91: dead ones out of 100, grabbed 
the silver dipper offered for the best actual score on a 
century. Budd apparently had this spoon clinched un- 
til Clegg, who was performing in the last squad of the 
day, rung up high man on actuals by outshooting the 
Pemberton crack by a blue rock. . G. Ford, with 
98, was awarded the spoon for being runner-up to Budd 
and Davis, while Fontaine won the B dipper after out- 
shooting Edwards in an extra event, 23 to 17%. On 
the day’s events they each totaled 79. Scores: 

Yds. B = Net. Hp. Ttl. 





Fontaine (16) 18 17 1 19 70 o— 79 
UR weckecs (16) 1% 22 22 +2 83 #17—100 
MEE céscuseee (16) a4 2) (Ut 89 7— 96 
RN foentevae (17) 24 «21 24 2t 90 13—103 
eS re (16) 1 21 17 17. 73 2—93 
PEND cosicns (18) 6 ts a2 ss & 3— 88 
ees (18) sat 1406 18S 19) ss72sd SS — 87 
Edwards ..... (17) 16 1% 18 17 6 £10—79 
Harkins (16) 19 sa 8 x 76 20— 06 
Ford (16) 20 2t 25 22 88 10—o68 
Keene Go m@ a 18 119 8&1 16— 97 
Clegg (17) 4 23 #22 «2 «ft 4— 95 
Thompson cs I w. eae *— 42 


wa 23 
*Visitor. w.—Withdrew. 


Paleface Gun Club. 
Wellington, Dec. 13.—The Paleface Gun Club held 
a successful shoot here today Ideal weather conditions 


prevailed. Chapin was high man with a total of 99 
breaks, and Dickerman was second with 96. The 
scores: 
100 TARGETS. 

20 20 20 20 20 «Totals. 
Chapin ...... 20 20 20 20 19 99 
Dickerman .... 20 19 19 20 18 96 
SHOICF —veccces 18 19 18 20 19 94 
P. Osborn .... 18 20 19 18 17 92 
GE da nckceee 20 18 17 18 18 gt 
ree 18 20 18 18 17 91 
PE cesscne 15 20 20 16 17 88 
BeOWM. coocsse 16 16 17 17 16 80 
OS ere 17 15 16 13 17 78 
J rar a 9 II 8 8 50 


Total 

No. 

Broke. 

G. K. Mackie rst Day........cccccsccsecceccecceceecs 66 
and Day... ..ccccccccccesccccccccccesccs 160 

GFE Day... ccccccccccccccscesscccesevece 151 

F. A. Graper ret Day... cccccccccccccscccseccocccsees 92 
BRE DEG. oc ccccoscceseccceccccsecccccece 192 

GE DOF vc ciscccdvesecestdesvecevesseves 175 

J. R. Jahn ret Day........cccccccccccccccsccsceccevess 96 
BE TINE sco ccacigccqeasedeqesecadesececscess 192 

BE DOF nc cncccenresccveccsecccesccccsccecee 190 

F. C. Koch rst Day.......ccccccccccccccvccecccsecceee 97 
BNE DGG... ce vccccecscvecedscccvesccesccese 188 

GF8 DO... i ccccccccccccccccccccesccceccsece 187 

J. Be. Cater: rt Day... cccccccscccescccceccccsconscveese 74 
BBE DY... cvcccrccecesccsscssocccccetsecece 145 

WUE THE ae oo cccsin cee diccuccccnsesccoscceude 165 





F. S. Wright 1st Day.... 





2nd Day 
grd Day 
Jno. Ebberts 1st ~~ ie eerare 
and Day.... 
3rd Day 
Bee; Tee) BE Rosco cincsincicinccinc cncccpisccssececs 
FE DB caccigusecaceaviscendsvcscsocnsee 187 
BIO TIED oo vcccndiesececeseseweveceessccess 178 
i Sa on dines cop adiendasuadisdedadadcncneqes 90 
2n We cevaccccesscuccsedsegsucetcccevcccoees 189 
SE TIO oo 5a 6: cccccnevedwescedanvccscicaceesees 184 
Joe. JEMMGGA 106 DOG cic ivccececscececicsveceecccccncs 90 
MG DIR « cucdetGnsecdvacsdetestucecccese 183 
ME SN cddecaatdudulecddscacdeddaccsace 169 
BE. De TN SU as dks Fecncincacdtinscdincnccecceees 92 
SAME EINES Gdoddneduelvededeceneeacevecutes 189 
SUM ERIE s Voce cust ebusadscicqktetaddcuvese 188 
Wire BS Bam 20E Tia csicceincdcces cicsiasccccsceas 69 
DN Deas cdc datncedvetesccsececvcasses 140 
SEE EMR ves da wevveseuvnetecctccdesnees 119 
Si WR Se a occ cc ceed takereeeeiinscecccdcwedes 88 
and D 
3rd Day 


H. O’Loane 





2nd 
3rd Da: 
Jno. W. Broderick 
By Ba SR FOE ai a cot can cncncascvcastecescivesces 
MME WIND as cdvedt eee catucdendedeevcecue 170 
Re I WOE ioc diene da dar ean da dnetadccmcdticesccscss 85 
SE Da ccncdec dabederceoruteudentadicersecccs 172 
3rd ~~ Vabdcdcdpiwesteenenceuatccudneccceses 171 
SPRAIN. SO Tia aciccedenasedcsanciwandsnxssxises 06 
GONE, cveccuvatdsnactsdesnckucactucncbas 188 
MINN vix« cqvatanedeeteecusevecceuses«s 192 








Weed -Galbboultts - 206 Bhai isc isc vvicdcvctecvevevseccsaeas 91 
and Day . ade 


ard Day.. 







W. Hart 
Geo. 
G. A. 


We Cy. VaR COR Dit ives cc cesccccsccccdcccvctctenccsses 
BO DO vinci cvccciccacteveccscccenecacaness 


J Jj. Hamm ist Day. 
DB DOH ines cc wxrncigsvescvocegeudeneds 


F. Kerr 


Cc. L. Frantry - Day 


Mrs. Vogel 

k. Koehler 

F. A. Dolson 

H. Smith 1st Day 
2nd Day 


Graham 


Graham 


1st Day 
2nd Day 
grd Day 
German 16t Day.......ccccccccccccescccsececcoe 


2nd Day... 
BE DOF csc ccess 


LC Dele: tet Dio ces ceccccecccccceceveteesscacedus 
BA DER sic cd ccoccnvcacccccacesccstucuseds 

BTd Day...ccccccccccccccccesccsscvccccccs 

Taylor r18t Day......cccccccccsecscscsecccocces 


Day 





Moore 


Hassan 


1st Day 
2nd Day 
3rd Day 
Clancey 18€ Dy......cccccsccnccccsscsesesces 87 
STi ina da 0s decncanscusnencaeaiae 187 
SMD cin cicscwecseucdeucecckuangend 193 

WOE DIGG io iv cece cccvdveacctdosccsqcevess 87 
SE TOI Ga 6 winka sé doxsecvutnctacceseunets 184 
SE WER vecccuc cvocnccetystsnectequeuan 167 
ONE DEG cb vicctescvcrvsvdcrcvequeetquundys 173 
WE TR icc dsc eccieces cdc csacueneannenen 165 


Hare 





R. W. 
E G. White 


F. M. Fay 






































_ aa = ROSS .280 
SSS 80Inches=oA=— —— 
Fin anda lan—Pine = solid sharp 
point bullet. 





The diagrams show how the .280solid sharp point bullet pierces 
Soinches of fine Canadian pine and emerges practically intact, 
whereas the .280 Ross Sporting Copper tube bullet, patented, 
goes through only 12 inches, smashing a great holein the 
wood. This explains the tremendous shock of the .280 Sporting 
Cartridge, with coppertube bullet-(patented) and isthe reason 
why your quarry falls if fairly hit with this bullet. The Ross. 
High Velocity Rifle increases your chances ofa successful hunt. 


The Ross High Velocity, 280 sells in the U.S. at $55.00 Ross Sporting Cartridge with copper tube bullet, patented, at $7.50 per 
100, both f.0.b, New York, If your dealer cannot supply you, write for complete illustrated catalogue to 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. . . . . QUEBEC, CANADA or POST & FLOTO, 14 READE ST., NEW YORK. 
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Tenth N. A. A. Mail Match. 

The rigorous winter weather held off just long 
enough to allow this last mail match of the series to 
be shot on the 29th of November. The only note- 
worthy things about the York Round was the high 
score of Dr. Hertig, in keeping with his consistently 
excellent work, and an end at 100 yards made by Mrs. 
Dunlap. Four of us Wayne Archer’s shot through the 
100 and part of the 8 of a York Round but on ac- 
count of darkness and cold could not finish. At one end 
Mrs. Dunlap made o99,773=5—35. If no evidence is 
presented to the contrary I think she is justified in 


considering this a woman’s record for the year. Indeed 
I doubt if many women have ever beaten it. 
York Round. 
Dr. Hertig ..... 50-232 40-206 24-148 114-586 
ee fe ae 33-139 26-106 20- 96 79-341 
S. W. Wilder .. 24- 92 19- 71 19- 81 62-244 
American Round. 

2 akecneeae 30-172 30-156 30-206 90-534 
ye ae 28-138 30-192 30-202 88-532 
James Duff ...... 28-152 29-169 29-183 86-504 
F. W. Clay 22-110 25-135 30-166 77-411 
PE ons c cscs 10- 26 2I- OI 25-109 56-226 
G. W. Watt ...<.. I2- 40 12- 54 2I- 93 45-187 « 
H. Bennett 10- 36 17- 65 15- 63 42-164 


At last Sir James has done it. Every reader of 
Forest and Stream will rejoice with him in his con- 
_ of the elusive 500. Sooner or later that grim 

cottish determination was bound to succeed. 

Mr. Watt had not been able to shoot since the 
sixth mail match so that he deserves great credit for 
raising his record from 55 to 187. This was only the 
second time in his life that Mr. Bennett had shot. 
Hertig writes “I have only dropped 3 arrows in 350 at 


‘60 yards. In the old English round of 144 arrows at 60 
yards I made 143-867. The English record is 142-840 
made by Rev. Rimington.” 
eam Round. 
Lertig. cssseseeseees 95-563 
HES scorcccccccecs 94°524 
National Round. 

Mrs. Dunlap 24-84 19°55 139 
Mrs. Powell 62 





(Continued from page 789.) 

I invaded my home town that afternoon and made 
straight for the drug store, where I bought sev- 
-eral varieties of cold cures and took two doses 
-out of one bottle before leaving the place. Then 
I wended my way up the street toward the bak- 
ery that Clem’s father owned. It was my in- 
tention to tell Clem’s parent that my beloved 
companion was lost in the impenetrable forest, 
and that the coroner’s services would in all proba- 
bility be needed. 

I shall never forget how the town boys 
laughed when they saw me shuffling along the 
street, on snowshoes. I needed showshoes no 
more than I needed a string of pink beads around 
my neck. My home town was 500 miles south 
of the snowshoe belt. But I was a real outer, 
and I took no notice of their scoffing. 

With halting step and slow I approached the 
bakery. The big windows of the shop were so 
-coated with frost that I could not see within. 
A big lump came up in my throat as I contem- 
plated the sad news I had to break to Clem’s 
parent, but I nerved myself for the ordeal and, 
lifting the latch of the door, I opened it and 
stepped in. 

The first person I beheld was Clem. He was 
behind the counter, tying up a loaf of graham 
bread for the village dressmaker. He offered 
no explanation, nor did I demand one. Our eyes 
met, and in that glance Clem was a self-confessed 
piker. 

“Send a drayman out to haul in our outfit, 
and I’ll pay the bill,” he remarked, as he sprinkled 
‘salt on the steel base of the door-frame, to melt 
-off the ice. “I have a terrible cold. If I had 
stayed out there in that camp another night the 
folks would now be singing slow music over me 
-down at our house. How about you?” 

“T am going home to doctor up my cold,” I 
replied; “and I don’t want anybody to mention 
the glad, free life of the big woods to me again 
in the dead of winter. If you ever mention the 
subject to me again I’ll present you with a year’s 
subscription to the outing magazine that locoed 
us! Do you understand?” 

“T follow you,” was Clem’s reply. 

And we journeyed back to the tall uncut, 
never again! 


Kimberly Pets 


HAD just turned into my bunk, at Kimberly, 
one night, thoroughly used up, by a hard 
day’s work, with pick and shovel, when my 

attention was attracted by the repeated meows 
of a cat, at the entrance to my shanty. Softly 
getting up, and pulling the door slightly ajar, in 
order to get a peep at my tormentor, I was sur- 
prised to see the animal dash through the narrow 
opening, leap upon the foot of my berth, and 
curl itself up as if preparing for a full night’s 
rest. I concluded not to interfere with it, and 
she shared my couch with me for the night. The 
next morning, when I arose and was encasing 
myself in my mining suit, it sprang onto the 
floor, and with continual purring, kept rubbing 
against my legs, and finally allowed me to take 
it up into my arms and pet it. At that time I 
was in the habit of taking my meals at an eating 
house, kept by a native of Erin’s Isle, who served 
capital beefsteaks and mutton chops, but vegeta- 
bles were somewhat scarce on his table, as it was 
a grazing country, supporting immense herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep, but vegetables were 
scarce articles. Carefully fastening the door of 
my shanty, so as to prevent the new arrival’s 
escape, I hurried off, had a bite, and soon re- 
turned with a fine bit of a mutton chop, for the 
especial delectation of kitty. I kept her closely 
confined for several days, when I determined to 
take her with me to my evening meal, which, 
with the miners, was the principal one of the 
day. Taking her up into my arms, I carried her 
to the eating house, where she was received in 
the kindest manner by its customers, and instant- 
ly christened Splints, which was the local name 
for imperfect diamonds, numbers of which were 
in the hands of the miners, for as buying ex- 
perts had not yet reached Kimberly, consequently 
there was no sale for them. Of course, she was 
given various tidbits by several of them, and sev- 
eral took an especial delight in petting and feed- 
ing her. She got into the habit of passing entire- 
ly around the table on the laps of the guests, 
stopping for a short period with each one, who 
petted and fed her. For a month or two matters 
went on smoothly until, one night, as I was pass- 
ing along, as usual, I was startled by the 
sudden rush and grunt of a Chacma babboon, 
which had been purchased by a miner, and 
chained alongside his tent. My pet sprang from 
my arms and ran full tilt back to my shanty, 
and I was never able to get her to accompany me 
to the eating house again; and about a month 
subsequent, on my return from my claim, I 
missed her, and was never afterward able to 
locate her whereabouts. 


A short time subsequently, through the as- 
sistance of a young Boer friend, I managed to 
secure a pair of suricates—Boer name meerkat. 
In my wanderings I had often seen these animals 
sitting at the entrances of their burrows, along- 
side the roads. The pair which I purchased were 
quite tame, and had been kept about the house 
for the purpose of destroying the rats and mice. 
They were of a yellowish brown color, with 
darkish bands across the back. The head was 
whitish, with black ears, and the tail tipped with 
black. Their fore claws were strong and they 
were expert burrowers, and able to secure va- 
grant rats which happened to come within their 
reach. As I did not dare to give them their 
liberty, for fear of curs and reprehensible bipeds, 
I was forced to construct a rough den, of aban- 
doned wire sieves, at the back portion of which 
stood a decent-sized box, filled with dirt, for the 
purpose of allowing them to form their burrows. 
Of course, such an unsual addition to my family 
was soon noised about, and I had numbers of - 
visitors, particularly on Sunday afternoons. 
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These visitors soon learned that rats were’ titbits 
for the little fellows, and on that day they were 
usually gorged with them, while their combats 
with their prey excited the admiration of the 
visitors and caused them to make renewed at- 
tempts during the week to capture fresh victims 
for slaughter. 

Some two or three months subsequent, my 
young Boer friend informed me that he had 
learned the whereabouts of a secretary bird, 
which had been so completely tamed that it was 
not confined, but allowed free range, and proved 
a safeguard against the intrusion of venomous 
reptiles, etc. Some little time elapsed before I 
became the possessor of this intersting pet, but 
at length I did so by the kind assistance of my 
Boer friend, and the payment of what was con- 
sidered an inordinate price for it. Of course, I 
feared to give it the range of the entire mining 
camp, and was forced to construct an enclosure 
for it, which was accomplished principally by 
the use of damaged and worn out sieves, which 
had been used in sifting for diamonds. My new 
addition was about four feet from the tip of the 
bill to to the end of the tail, and of an ashy 
gray color, with a bare yellowish space around 
the eyes. A long crest of blackish feathers pro- 
jected from behind the head, which gives it its 
name. Very naturally the new arrival excited 
great interest among my regular Sunday visit- 
ors and there were numerous additions to the 
usual attendance. Allowing the secretary to be- 
come thoroughly accustomed to his new environ- 
ment, I did not hasten to exhibit his manner of 
slaughtering his prey, but when I did so the 
excitement and applause was extravagantly be- 
stowed. A clique was immediately formed for 
the purpose of capturing some of the most ven- 
omous snakes of the locality in order to test my 
pet’s fighting qualities and also to see how he 
would act in overcoming his victims. Some lit- 
tle time elapsed before their efforts were crowned 
with success, but finally one of the party con- 
ceived the idea of noosing their booty, which was 
accomplished by using a loop made of strong 
tape and attached to a long pole. So soon as the 
serpent was noosed, it was lifted up and shaken 
into a bag,‘and then carried to the secretary 
without danger to its captor. The secretary in- 
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variably grasped the snake with its talons and 
struck heavy blows with its wings, until it could 
land a decisive thrust with its beak on the head 
of its prey, which was crushed and then swal- 
lowed with the greatest ease. I was much sur- 
prised, one afternoon, by a party bringing a 
nearly full-grown leopard tortoise, which, upon 
being thrown into the enclosure, was instantly 
pounded into a jelly-like mass and swallowed 
without any difficulty. On Sundays many of the 
miners went down to the Vaal River, in order to 
enjoy a good bath, and rub off the week’s accu- 
mulation of dirt, for as water was a scarce and 
high-priced commodity at Kimberly they could 
not afford the expense of a daily scrubbing. 
Among those who made the weekly trips was 
the one who proved to be such a successful hand 
with the noose, and he frequently returned with 
three or four of the most poisonous snakes of 
the region, such as the ring-hals snake, puff 
adder and horned viper. All of them were imme- 
diately slaughtered and swallowed with the great- 
est ease, and on several occasions I have known 
as many as three or four of them, nearly three 
feet in length, gulped down in an afternoon. 

It soon became noised throughout the camp 
that the crazy Yankee had made a singular addi- 
tion to his pets and held a regular reception 
every Sunday afternoon for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting its slaughtering propensities. The imme- 
diate vicinity of my shanty was thronged with 
a mass of sightseers, all anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of the Vaal River noosing gang. Among 
them were quite a number in whom the sporting 
element prevailed, who appointed a timekeeper, 
who, watch in hand, announced the exact number 
of seconds which elapsed while the secretary was 
getting the best of his prey, when a number of 
sovereigns would be handed to the one who had 
guessed nearest the time. Although I did not 
fancy the proceeding, I was compelled to witness 
and allow it to proceed, as the whole affair was 
conducted with the utmost honesty and good 
humor, and at the conclusion of the bout, the 
winner was forced to take the party to the near- 
est saloon and assuage their thirst. 

Matters went on in this manner for some 
time, until a comic finale happened one Sunday 
afternoon, in which the ringleader of the party 
figured in rather a comical and _ superlatively 
laughable accident. When the timekeeper an- 
nounced that he had won the stakes, he immedi- 
ately grasped them in both hands and began to 
execute an Indian war dance, yelling and whoop- 
ing at the top of his voice, and holding his win- 
nings as high above his head as he was able. In 
his boisterous excitement, he managed to get his 
feet entangled in the wire fencing and pitched 
headlong into the enclosure. As a natural result 
the coins were scattered broadcast over it, and 
before he could regain his feet the secretary, 
unused to such actions, was standing over him, 
prepared for a battle royal. I instantly sprang 
over the fencing and placed myself between the 
bird and the sportsman, who breathlessly re- 
gained his feet, vaulted over the enclosure and 
begged that I would gather up the scattered coins 
and pass them over to him. I did as he requested 
and he vacated the locality amid the jeers and 
laughs of his comrades. He never afterward 
made his appearance in my neighborhood on Sun- 
day afternoons, and I was informed that he was 
firmly convinced that he had been hoodooed. 

FRANK J. THOMPSON. 


Upland Shooting Season in Jersey Ends 

Wuuiamstown, N. J., Dec. 15.—The open 
gunning season for rabbits, squirrels, quail and 
pheasants was officially ended at sundown today. 
Although the season, which opened on Nov. Io. 
was nearly a month shorter than last year, the 
weather conditions have been ideal, and the 
slaughter of wild game of all kinds has been 
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great. There was not a single day with tracking 
snow on the ground, under which conditions it is 
unlawful to gun in- this state. 

In Gloucester County the season was marked 
by two fatalities and several minor accidents. 
Sportsmen say that these were not due to the 
large increase in the number of hunters who took 
out licenses, but to carelessness in the handling 
of the guns, both of the victims being youths. 

A movement begun in Salem County to ask 
for the repeal of the resident hunters’ license 
fee of $1.15 has met with little sympathy. Objec- 
tions to the gunning license are said to be con- 
fined to a few sections, where game wardens have 
been especially active in enforcing the game laws, 
with the result that several violators have been 
fined or sent to jail. 

Sentiment is divided over the proposal to re- 
quire licenses for hook and line fishing next year. 

Because of the large amount paid in license 
fees to the state sportsmen of this region will 
insist that the State Fish and Game Commission 
spend more money here in restocking the fields 
and woodlands with game. 


Kaneenda Canoe Club 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Editor of Forest 
and Stream: Enclosed please find a complete list 
of officers and regatta committee of the Central 
Division of the American Canoe Association for 
1914. We trust you will publish this at an early 
date. Our division meet will be held at Syracuse, 
N. Y., about the middle of July, and as we have 
a very active campaign planned for the season of 
1914 you will begin to receive all information 
of what will be done in the Central, shortly after 
Jan. 1. We are going to ask the co-operation of 
Forest and Stream, as the official organ of the 
A. C. A., to help make the 1914 Central Division 
meet a big success, by giving it all the publicity 
you can. In that way you can help us stir up 
interest in the division to attend the meet. If 
managed properly these division meets do much 
to promote the interests of the association as a 
whole and keep alive the interest in canoeing, 
both racing and for recreation. Enclosed also 
please find my personal check for three dollars 
($3.00), my subscription to begin Dec. 1. Kindly 
forward me back numbers for the month. 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. Saunpers, 6187, 
Vice-Commodore Central Division, 1914. 

Officers Central Division, 1914.—Vice-Com- 
modore, A. F. Saunders, Ka-ne-en-da C. C., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; rear commodore, J. H. Caldwell, 
Sylvan C. C., Pittsburg, Pa.; purser, M. V. 
Gilbert, Ka-ne-en-da C. C., Syracuse, N. Y.; ex- 
ecutive committee, Frank Graf, Algonquin C. C., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; A. D. Brush, Delaware C. C,, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; C. Arthur Spaulding, Buffalo C. 
C., Buffalo, N. Y.; Charles Wiborg, Cha-da-koin 
C. C., Jamestown, N. Y.; board of governors, 
Lyman T. Coppins, Buffalo C. C., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
regatta committee, Curtis C. Brown, chairman; 
C. H. Savage, K. I. Viola, Syracuse, N. Y.; C. 
Arthur Spaulding, A. D. Brush, Buffalo, N. Y. 





























Chicago, Dec. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: Yester- 
day was a warm, dark, damp day, with little wind. 
Homer W. Bishop made the following American round 
score: 29-167, 29-185, 30-208, 88-560. ; 

To-day’s weather: Temperature, 20; wind, 30 miles 
an hour; sky overcast; and Mr. Bishop made an Ameri- 
can round score of 29-151, 29-167, 29-18, 


, 87-501. 
EDWARD B. WESTON. 
Ir I knew you and you knew me— 
If both of us could clearly see, 
And with an inner sight divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 
Nrxon WATERMAN. 


REJECT IMITATIONS 


Spratt’s 


Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 


ARE THE BEST 


Try them and watch results 
Send 2c. stamp for ‘* Dog Culture.’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N.J. 
FOR SALE 


My home place, containing 730 acres; an ideal 
hunting reserve; to the purchaser we will give a lease 
to use without charge our entire body of land for 
hunting purposes. This place well situated. Write us 
at once. STALLINGS & CO., ENFIELD, N. C. 


ae 








. True Chinese t; —all 
P. ekingese — colors, sateen hued. 
$25 up. A Christmas gift that would be appre- 
ciated. Full information on request. 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 
Great Neck, L. I. 





Phone 95-R 





Pekingese Puppies For Sale—From 4 months old. 
Male weighs 1% pounds—has won 5 prizes. Female, 
mate exceptionally fine breeding—one female excellent 
$so. All housebroken. 

Mrs. Mooney, too West 8oth St., 

Phone—Columbus 4131. 





Dog Training.—On best quail grounds South. 
SMITH and BURHANS, 
Lamar, Miss. 





mailed. Positive 


Burhans’ “Worm Knocker” es, “ I 
. Burhans, aterloo, 


Cure Distemper Formula soc. 
Iowa. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 3I1st Street New York 


A FINE BIRD DOG 


For Sale.—English Setter dog, 2 years old. As 
fine a looker as you wish to see. Hunted two seasons, 
a fine partridge and woodcock dog, easy to handle; 
ene that watches you, backs and retrieves. Is an ideal 
shooting dog, also companion, knows some tricks. 
Come and see him or write for: photo and pedigree. 
Price $125. Reference given. 

E. H. BAILEY, 


Danbury, Conn. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? Ifso, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








WANTED-—Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 


two broken dogs for sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish 
Wolfhounds. English Bloodhounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. IIlustrated 


catalogue for 5c. stamp. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


For Sale 


ORANwE AND WHITE LLEWELLIN SETTER 
BITCH, 2% years old. Sired by Pinehurst Doc. Registered. 
Has had full season on quail. Fast, stylish and stanch. Price 
$150. 





GEO. W. LOVELL, : 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Airedales of Quality. 


PUPPIES and older Stock, by Champions Midland 
Royal, Swiveller, King Nobbler and other noted sires bred 
to Champion stock bitches. 


White not the best ? Money back if not satisfied. 


TONKA KENNELS, 
Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 





North Carolina. 





HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


‘Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac. 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


‘Gen’l Frank A. Bond :: Buies, N. C. 





SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 
PINE FOREST INN Every aos Sanaa day 
Golf, Hunting, Riding and Driving. 150 Rooms. 80 Private 


Baths. Send for Booklet. Cottages for Rent. 





ENGLISHMAN spending the summers in England 
desires to correspond WITH REAL ESTATE DE- 
VELOPMENT CO’S or others in the South, wishing 
‘to interest ENGLISH INVESTORS, or to form Eng- 
lish Colony, Sporting Club, etc. Address “COLONIST™ o 
care of Forest & Stream. 





FOR SALE 


‘On shore of LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H., six room 
cottage, $1600. I also have two of the finest places 
on the lake for sale, which I will be pleased to furnish 
information about to persons who are interested. 
Address GEORGE H. GRAHAM 
Springfield, Mass. 





Virginia. 


SPORTING RESORT. 


NO EQUAL ON COAST. 


Ducks, Brant, Geese, Quail, Rabbits, Bay Birds, Fishing, 
Boating, Surf Bathing in season, Automobiling, etc. 
Hotel accommodations and outfit to let or 

FOR SALE—DIRECTLY ON HUNTING AND 
FISHING GROUNDS—An ideal proposition for clubs 
or families, $3,500. Can be sold in shares by right 
party, $7,000 to $10,000. For detail information address 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 








Florida. 


Oakland Hotel 


OAKLAND, FLA. 


On Lake Apopka, second largest lake in 
Florida. 


The best shooting and fishing in the State. 


Plenty of Quail, Duck and Snipe, Black 
Bass, Bream and Trout. 


Teams, Guides, Dogs and Boats Furnished. 


For further information address 


OAKLAND HOTEL. 





Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation here. Good shooting; 
thousands of ducks; plenty of quail. Both fresh and salt 
water fishing can be had within a short distance of the house. 
Correspondence invited. Address 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Florida 


T. D. BRIGGS, Proprietor 





For a Winter trip go to 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA 


Climate mild, but invigorating. 
Superb drives, saddle riding, golf, 
tennis, yachting, sea-bathing. . 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


situated directly on the harbor. 
Gril room, tiled swimming pool 
and modern service throughout. 
Deep Sea Fishing and British 
Naval and Military Station. 


Opened December 5th, 1913 
HOWE & TWOROGER 


MANAGERS 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Never Sick! Readers of the 


Health Culture Magazine 


Teaching the art of building and_pre* 
serving health without the use of drags: 
Edited by Elmer Lee, M.D., one of the 
brightestand mostadvanced writerson 
the Art of Living, whose teachings 
on the causes of diseases and 
drugless methods of treatment 
are attracting wide-spread attention. 
The Relation to Health of Food, 
Air, Exercise, etc., is considered. 
Its aim is io make its readers better 
Physically, Mentally and Morally, to 
save the lives of children, adding to the 
length of life add the cure of disease — 
the use of drugless methods. Oppo: 

to the use of drugs, vaccination and serums, and 
needless surgical operations. There is no other just 
like it. $1.00 a year; 15c. a number; 6 months 
“On Trial” only 25c. Noor back if desired. 

The Health Culture Co., 1133R Broadway, New York 











inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA . 

























Center of Winter 

out-of -door life 
in the Middle South be a , 
Carolina Now Open Z, 
Through Pullman 4 
from New York 
The finest 6 
golf courses in the South, 
1200 miles ‘of connecting 
automobile roads, 40,000 
acres shooting preserve 
with good guides and 
dogs, fine livery of sad- 
dle horses, fox hunting, 
tennis, trap shooting, 
model dairy, frequent 
tournaments in all sports. 

No consumptives received + 
at Pinehurst. 


Full information on request 
at the General Office, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., or Leonard 


Tufts, Boston, Mass. os 





Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales 


By George Bird Grinnell. A splendid collection of 
tales and folklore collected by the author during a resi- 
dence with the tribe, when the nights were given up to 
story telling. Many of the tales are of thrilling interest, 
and in addition to this, the author’s observations on the 
Pawnees, their history, life, characteristics and progress 
are of more than passing interest. Cloth, illustrated, 417 
pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
22 Thames St., New York. 


THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES 


EDGAR F. RANDOLPH 


A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for the wider circle which delight in true 
tales of outdoor life. With none of the high coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting 


stories, Mr. Randolph's book is never lacking in interest. 


He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, drawing a vivid word picture of life in the open, subordin- 
ating his own exploits to the main incidents of outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, 
hunting and habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his viewpoint. 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every blg-game hunter of'experience, and will prove 
of real value to the novice who is planning an excursion into the wild. 


Cloth, 170 pages. Richly illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Shooting at New Spruce Cabin Inn. 


Rooms en suite and with private bath. Electric lights. 
Steam heat. All amusements. Excellent Grouse, 
Squirrel, Rabbit and Deer shooting. Open season for 
Grouse, Squirrel and Rabbits, Oct. 15th to Dec. 1. Deer, 
Nov. roth to 25th. D., L. & W. R. R. to Cresco Station, 
Pennsylvania. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE, P. O. Canadensis, Pa. 





22 Thames Street, NEW YORK 





For Sale 


Two best grouse and woodcock dogs in New England, 
One a Pointer Bitch--best grouse dog on earth. Oneg 
black and white Setter, male---hundreds of birds killed 
over him. Can’t get away from business. Will sell dogs: 
Bitch for $200. Dog for $150. Correspondence invited. 


E. R. WILBUR 


43 West 48th Street New York City 




















A 
REAL GUN 


L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger 


Above ‘Illustration is TRAP Grade. HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 


Price with Two Triggers 
With Automatic Ejector. , MAKERS 
With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger ..$86 n 776 H 
ubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y, 


Write for New Catalogue of New Designs. Prices,$25 to 1 ,000 net. 


WESTLEY-RICHARDS wicca SINGLE BARREL GUNS 


The 1913 Model Westley-Richards Single Barrel Trap Grade is a perfectly balanced and beautifully finished arm. It is built for 
- he hardest kind of shooting and is absolutely reliable. The special Westley-Richards boring insures close, even “‘killing’’ patterns. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT IN STOCK 


Top lever hammerless action double bolted, with or without automatic safety slide, ejector, extra long and-thick fore-end, with an extra 
steadying loop, straight hand, half-pistol, or full pistol grip and elevated ventilated rib. Length of barrels, 30 to 34 inches. Price, $175.00 net. 


Double Guns at from $127.75 to $595.00 


The discriminating gunner will appreciate the fine workmanship, elegant appearance and easy handling qualities of these world-renowned arms. A critical 
examination and comparison with other makes is invited. The higher grades are fitted with single triggers and hand detachable locks. 20, 16 or 12 gauge. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


Sole U. S. Agents for ‘‘MULLERITE”’ Powder 
15 and 17 Warren Street Near Broadway, New York 


WHAT could be : : FOR AN 
- a more SENSIBLE oliday (Sift ANGLER 
than something to serve him in his hobby? Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., at prices to fit all pocket books. 


FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY 


Our expert advice and opinion is yours free of charge, if you desire it. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 21 Park Place NEW) YORK CITY 


Catalog free upon request 


GUNS 


OR TTor § ODD and SECOND-HAND GUNS 
IS READY 
If You Want a BARGAIN Send for It—QUICK 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 302-304 Broadway, New York City 





